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While the RURAL WORLD is published 
at one dollar a year, it has temporarily 
allowed old subscribers to send actually 
NEW OR TRIAL subscribers with their 
own subscriptions at fifty cents a year, 
én order to largely increase the circulation 
aad influence of the paper. This price is 
4ess than the cost of the white paper, 
presswork, folding, wrapping, mailing and 
repaying the postage, saying nothing of 
any other of the large expenses of main- 
taining offices, paying salaries and con- 
ducting such a paper in a large city. Re- 
aewals, unless accompanied by one or 
gore NEW subscribers must be at one 
d@oliar a year. All names are dropped as 
soon as subscriptions expire. The month 
mamed en the address tag, pasted on each 
dssue, shows the month subscriptions ex- 
pire, and renewals should be made two or 
three weeks before, so that names shali 
aot drop out of list. It is gratifying to 
the proprietor to be able to state, in his 
waif century’s experience in conducting 


this paper, it has never enjoyed the 
patronage and prosperity it now 
docs. Its ‘circulation is increasing in 


@ wonderful degree, and its advertising 
patrons, many of whom have used its 
columns for a quarter or a third of a 
century, are more than pleased with re- 
sults. Let all our friends unite and press 
turward in extending its sphere of inmu- 
ence. It will do for others what it is doing 
for you, so get others to join the great 
#&URAL WORLD army and receive the 
same beneiit. 








AGRICULTURAL EDUCATORS. 





On page four of this issue is an article 
by an Illinois correspondent that is both 
thoughtful and suggestive. it is true, 
as Mr. Chambers states, that improve- 
ment in the quality of the live stock that 
finds its way to the markets, and the con- 
sequent increase in profits to the produc- 
ers, are due in large measure to the in- 
creased knowledge among farmers regard- 
ing methods of breeding and feeding live 
stock, and that this knowledge has been 
to a considerable extent developed at the 
agricultural experiment stations and dis- 
seminated by the college men. But our 
correspondent ‘has, we think, overlooked 
@ most important factor in the accomp- 
lishment of the educational work of which 
he speaks. We refer to the agricultural 
press. 

It 1s not our purpose to laud the power 
of the press, to “blow our own horn,” or 
to disparage college and experiment sta- 
tion work, but we ask thoughtful readers 
to stop for a moment and consider what 
the result of this work would be if there 
were no farm papers or other similar 
mediums through which to get the infor- 
mation to the farmers. 

What would all the agricultural col- 
leges in the country have accomplished 
between the enactment of the Morrill Act 
in 1862 and this time had there not been 
hundreds of farm papers to carry into 
the farm homes of the land their weekly 
and monthly collection of information per- 
taining to farming operations? Even as- 
suming that the attendance at those col- 
leges would have been the same without 
the existence of these papers as with it, 
think fur a moment how small is this 
number compared with that of constant 
readers of the farm papers of the coun- 
try. Probably the number of readers of 
the RURAL WORLD is ten times as 
great as that of all the students in all 
the agricultural colleges of the country. 
This being the case, is it not manifest 
that the agricultural press is by far a 
more powerful agricultural educational in- 
stitution than even the agricultural col- 
leges themselves? 

We believe that the college men named 
by our correspondent, Professors Shaw, 
Henry and Craig, are doing vastly more 
for agricultural education through their 
contributions to farm papers than in the 
college lecture room. 

We believe, too, that many of our col- 
lege and experiment station men are fail- 
ing to accomplish as much good as they 
might by failing .to take advantage of 
this means of conveying to the agricul- 
tural public information which this public 
is in sore need of. And we believe further 
that many of the colleges established and 
maintained under the provisions of the 
first and second Morrill Acts are prac- 
tical failures as agricultural educational 
factors. But that is another story. 


LANTERN MOTH TRAPS. 


Professor J. M. Stedman of the Mis- 
souri Agricultural College, has an im- 
portant communication on page three of 
this issue, to which we ask the attention 
of our readers. The subject is of interest 
not simply to orchardists. As a matter 
of fact, they as a class will be the least 
benefited by its perusal of any agricul- 
turists, because they have given the sub- 
ject of insect pests closer attention, and 
are, in consequence, better posted as to 
how to fight the enemies. The lantern 
moth traps described by Prof. Stedman 
will find their largest sale among the gen- 
eral farmers, who have small family or- 
chards that they wish to protect from in- 
sects, and for use in the vegetable 
garden. It will be well for our readers to 
read the article carefully and give proper 
heed. 


SHALL FARMERS MAKE ROADS? 


In a recent dispatch from Washington, 
D. C., it was stated that “the Post Office 
Department is determined that unless the 
farmers who live in the country served 
by the new rural free delivery routes 
take enough interest in the service to see 
that the roads are kept in excellent con- 
dition they wili lose the service.” 

We keenly appreciate the importance of 
there being good roads for the accomo- 
dation of the Post Office Department in 
connection with the free rural mail de- 
livery; but we fail to understand that it 
is the duty of farmers individually or as 
a class, even though they are the pa- 
trons of the delivery, to see that the roads 


are good. We contend that the improve- 
ment of our country roads is a duty to be 
shared in by all the people—the public; 
and while it is perfectiy proper for the 
Post Office Departmeut to insist that the 
public roads be made passable at all 
times, it is as yptoper ior the farmers to 
insist that the ,ublje Lear the burden. 


SHADE TREES. 





Nothing so delights as magnificent 
trees; yet we sometimes are prone to 
think farmers and residéfits’ of” small 
towns fail to appreciate their full value. 
In summer they afford protection from 
the scorching sun and in winter from 
piercing winds, and then their added 
beauty to landscape no pen can portray. 
But to secure the best results in tree 
planting there must be a unanimity of 
action in the work. 
a small town plant trees along the street 


attain any size, any and all may tie a 
team, if not to them, to the stake which 
supports them, the tree is soon de- 
stroyed and the most public-spirited citi- 
zen gets discouraged. 

Why not form tree clubs and encourage 
the youths and maidens to become mem- 
bers? The young should be especially in- 
terested, for they will be the beneficiaries 
of the enterprise. Every boy and girl on 
the farm should plant a birthday tree or 
shrub. 

The work of a tree club could consist in 
arousing interest in tree planting, in en- 
couraging the protection of all trees 
planted, and in considering the best trees 
to be planted in the club’s particular lo- 
cality. This phase of the work could 
study the trees best suited to the school 
grounds of the rural district, and of the 
village schoolhouse; also one most appro- 
priate for that so neglected. spot, the 
country cemetery. And if proper tree 
planting were practised and a good sward 
maintained, and the individual planting 
of any and all. shrubs prohibited, the coun- 
try graveyard would not present the un- 
kempt appearance it so often does, and it 
would be much more easily kept. The 
planting on individual graves, because not 
given proper care, grows straggling and 
really becomes as unsightly as weeds. 

The yards of the farm homes should 
have the first place in the work of such 
a club, and if a proper conception of tree 
planting is once held and practised by 
farm owners the public grounds of such 
a vicinity will not be neglected. Then, 
too, the country church yard should have 
its shade trees. 

In the city the speculative land agent 
knows the money value of trees, and 
the first effort at improving city lots in 
sections that will be occupied with costly 
residences is to plant young trees, and 
the purchaser pays, and pays dearly, for 
this trifling expense to the agent. If a 
farming community adjoining some coun- 
try town, in harmony with the town 
people, were to act as though they be- 
lieved that such effort to improve their 
community did mean increased money 
value of farm and town property, and in- 
telligently plant trees, they would find 
that farms in such sections were in de- 
mand, and the added fact that few farm- 
ers were willing to sell. Shade trees re- 
quire time for development, and it is this 
fact that makes property adorned with 
them valuable. There are some things 
that money cannot purchase, and the 
magnificent elm which has required many 
summers’ suns and winters’ storms to de- 
velop, is one of them. Why not then 
enhance the value of your farm by such 
planting? A tree properly located and 
cared for is planting money that will 
yield a much larger interest for the in- 
vestment than much money placed in the 
bank. 





ANOTHER VIEW OF HIRED HELP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I read ina 
‘recent issue the article by L. E. Page on 





If a few families in - 


before their homes, and as soon as they - 


reading everything that indicated in any 
way that there was a hired man con- 
nected with it, or a hired girl either, for 
that matter. When I have time I always 
look over the numerous papers that come 
in my mail to see what articles are of in- 
terest. Anything that discusses hired help 
on the farm receives my attention right 
then and there, with the hope that some- 
thing may “turn up” to help me out: I 
used to read each article with an eager 
expectancy of something—don’t know 
what—and finished it only to be doomed to 
disappointment. Now, I commence read- 
ing one of these articles with the feeling 
of a drowning man who has been grab- 
bing at straws. I do not expect any relief, 
but I read anyway. And now I wonder 
how many are in the same boat. 


While there have been numerous direc- 
tions given as to the treatment of this 
hired help problem, yet I feel that none 
have reached my particular case, and I 
has reached my particular case, and I 


read ‘these articles feel as Ido. They are 
still looking for that smooth road to 


“Happy Farming,” viz.: ‘Hired Help.’ 
,; yet these articles have done me a great 
deal of good. They have put me to think- 
ing, and that is the good of any talk. No 
,matter how excellent the advice given in 
lany article, it is of little value if it does 
not put people to thinking. 

I have concluded that this question, like 
all others of its nature, must be worked 
out and answered by each person as best 
suited to his own surroundings and indi- 
vidual temperament. No prescribed code 
of rules will answer for all. No patent 
medicine will work in this case. 


Mr. Page gives some excellent advice. 

He well says ‘“‘This is an age of progress 
in farming methods.”’ The trouble with 
me has been to find a hired man who 
realizes this. One who has good, hard, 
, sound sense, associated with ambition to 
| be a first-class farmer. Most of the men 
ly run across with the necessary intelli- 
‘gence and ambition have other callings in 
view, which to their minds are more in- 
viting fields. When I get hold of such a 
desirable man as any good farmer wants 
(and it is seldom) it is not my fault that I 
let him go. I am nearly always looking 
for a good man. I have work for two, 
but frequently do with one because I do 
not want a poor one at any price. I want 
a man that is interested in my business. 
It is impossible for any man to give 
efficient service if his interest is not in 
his work. I have been there and know 
how it is. 
{ I am a little egotistical and may as 
; Well admit it here. From study of the 
‘best writers, so. acknowledged in our best 
| agricultural papers, and from the results 
‘of my farming, I know that I am above 
| the average of farmers in methods I pur- 
“sue—that is saying a great deal. The 
average farm hands are not above the 
‘average farmers, because they are of 
‘them and from them, and there is the 
| secret of all the trouble progressive farm- 
ers have in securing suitable help. If 
;farmers spend a portion of their time 
‘loafing about town, their sons who go 
‘out to work want to do the same, as a 
‘rule. If a boy is brought up in a slovenly, 
' shiftless atmosphere, what can one expect 
of him but to partake of those qualities? 
‘And as the formative period of his life 
is spent at home, it is rarely that there 
‘deficiencies are overcome when he goes 
out to work for careful and particular 
‘men. The progressive farmer is not the 
only person looking for a good hand. The 
merchant, the manufacturer and the 
great corporations are all looking for 
first-class material. “The world wants 
men,” and in this quest for ‘men’ the 
farmer is handicapped in two ways—his 
profits will not justify paying as good 
‘wages as in other business enterprises, 
and he does not get hold of his hired help 
at that tender age and formative period 
at which the city boy goes out to learn 
his trade or business, and earn a living, 
‘and consequently the farmer can not mold 
his help to his liking as well as can the 
’ great concerns that start most of their 
| agveves in young and work them up. 
And yet the great manufacturing and in- 
dustrial interests of the city are crying 
‘for efficient help. 

For the present each man must solve 
his own “help problem.” In a broader 
sense this discussion must resolve itself 
into one question: What is essential to 
| relieve the present strained condition of 
| aftairs? Only one thing. The same that 
will better the condition of the world— 
“education’’—education of the mind, heart 
and hand. Everything depends on that. 
Let us, then, look to the real remedy and 
interest ourselves in educational affairs 
in general in our district, our county and 
our state. At the same time let us be 
specific, and push agricultural education 
all along the line. We need county and 
township farmers’ institutes. We need a 
good State Fair. We need a good, well 
equipped Agricultural College. We now 
have good men in charge to do the work, 
and let us see to it that our legislators 
are in favor of ample appropriations for 
suitable buildings and equipment to carry 
on such work at our Agricultural College 
as will properly advance our agricultural 
interests, and train our boys so that they 
may stand head and shoulders above all 
others in the science and art of their call- 
ing; that they may know what to do and 
how to do it, and why. Then will the 
hired help trouble be diminished to a 
minimum, and what an achievement for 
grand old Missourl. L. B. SHATTUCK 











“The Hired Man.” In fact, I have beeq Gentry Co., Mo. 


ASPECTS OF SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: So many let- 
ters have reached me from RURAL 
WORLD readers making inquiry regard- 
ing this section of country, that I know 
a few facts on the subject will be interest- 
ing to many. 

In the first place, this is not paradise. 
Neither can it be called a farming coun- 
try, if we accept the term as applied to 
Illinois, Iowa and some other similar 
states. By this I mean raising grain for 
sale or corn for an exclusive feed. We 
raise almost anything that grows in the 
temperate zone, but not generally speak- 
ing a large crop of anything except fruit 
and fodder. 
tions, but I am endeavoring to consider 


notice them. It is the same here as 
elsewhere, more depends upon the man 
than the country. Some men will succeed 
almost anywhere, while others always 
fail, no matter how favorable the condi- 
tions. 

We all know this is true whether we 
ever think deeply upon the subject or 
not. It is fot s@ much the opportunity 
as the capability of the individual that 
makes success possible, and it seems as 
if many who céme here are of the class 
who have never*made a success at any- 
thing anywhere,, Others who should not 
be included in this class, are those who 
have always raised grain for sale and 
corn for feed. This is the limit of their, 
horizon, and as they never look beyond ' 
it, they end in failure when they move to 
a country not adapted to their particular 
line of farming. Still another class who 
fail here are those who invest their all—' 
and often more—in a fruit farm without 
any knowledge of the business. Fruit 
farming is a business, trade, profession, | 
all in one, and the man who attempts 
it without ample experience and some cap- 
ital, is not wise, to say the least. 

What, then, is the’ country good for? 
For the small stock raiser, daityman, 
poultry man or professional fruit grower 
it is almost ideal. By ‘“‘smail stock rais-, 
er’ I mean any man who numbers his 
herds and flocks below the thousand mark, 
in contrast with the “cattle kings,’’ etc. 
of the western ranges. 

What makes it so nearly ideal? Because 
the growing season is long and winter 
short and mild. By an intelligent use 
of rye, winter oats, cow peas, sorghum, , 
Kaffir corn, clover and artichokes a man 
can have pasture for his stock of all kinds 
at all times of the year. Of everything 
above named we can raise as much or 
more to the acre than any other country, 
with which I am familiar. Of cow peas, 
sorghum and Kaffir corn we raise two 
crops a year with one planting, and any , 
of them may follow any grain crop the 
same season, as all do well when planted 
after harvest. 

These crops when sown broadcast, and 
cut after the seed matures, make a grand 
combination of hay and grain. I have 
cow peas in my barn as dry as any hay, | 
and my hogs eat them just as eagerly as 
they do corn, roots, leaves, .seeds and 
all, 

One coming here to follow any line of 
agriculture must learn new methods and 
adapt himself to his changed conditions. 
Although it is true that the average na- 
tive follows antiquated and unprofitable 
ideas, and thereby impoverishes his land, 
it is also true that northern methods 
must be modified more or less to insure 
success. 

I have traveled many thousands of 
miles in 20 states and territories, and have | 
lived both east and west of the Rocky 
Mountains, yet I can honestly say that 
I never found a country where a man 
of small means can more readily acquire ' 
a home of his own, and one capable of} 
supporting himself and family, than here. 
Yet the man who will not work or cannot 
properly manage his own affairs is just 
as miserable here as elsewhere; and as 
many of that class are attracted by 
our cheap land and rose-colored litera- 
ture, failures are more numerous here 
than in districts not so extensively adver- 
tised. But we have enough men who suc- 
ceed to demonstrate the fact that the 
country is not to blame for all the failures 
by any means. 

This is a new country, full of old farms 
worn out by the “one crop” system of 
farming, but commercial fertilizers are 
almost unknown, and wholly unnecessary. 
Not an acre is so poor that crop rotation 
and green manuring will not bring it up 
to a good degree of fertility. The soil 
holds all it gets, and makes good use of 
all the humus returned to it. It does 
not leach out and lose the manure used 
upon it, as is the case in some localities, 

I feel certain my former letters saved 
some men from falling victims to mis- 
placed confidence regarding this country. 
If this one accomplishes results along the 
same line, I shall be happy. One man 
wrote that he had $700 and wanted 160 
acres or more of good level land, well 
watered, near town, mostly cleared, good 
timber on balance, near house; plenty 
of fruit of all kinds, and not more than 
half a mile from church and school. He 
did not want much, did he? Yet I had to 
inform him that he must try elsewhere. 
No doubt he was badly disappointed, but 
he probably still possesses his $700, which 
would not be the case had he stumbled 
against some real estate agents I know. 

Our season is backward this year. April 
is here and no peaches in bloom, gardens 





the country in general and will not now “biased opinion. 


probably all sown, but not up yet. Grass 
is green and stock is living well on the 
range. Winter wheat and rye look well 
and promise a good yield. Prospects good 
for a full fruit crop. 
Cc. N. CROTSENBURG. 
Howell Co., Mo. 


A CALIFORNIA LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: So many let- 
ters have come to me lately from Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Illinois, Indiana, and even 
_Colorado, inquiring about this section of 
our state, that I take refuge to your col- 
umns again in self-defense. While I am 
iwilling to assist all who wish to come 
here, and choose a home, as far as I am 








Of course, there are excep- , able, with advice and information, yet I 


am no land agent, and can only give my 
So let me say to them 
all, “‘come and see,’”’ and judge for your- 
self. This is not a very difficult or costly 
task, as the railroads have reduced the 
fares to between $25 or $30 west of the 
Missouri River. I am sure it would pay 
them to come here and see for themselves. 
But let them not delay too long; for real 
estate is very active; a number of sales 
has been made lately, and prices are 
going up. Now is the time to buy. I 
have looked at different parts of Califor- 
nia during my official capacity between 
here and beyond Los Angeles, and I can 
say advisedly, that I have found no lo- 
cation where the same advantages can 
be secured with so little money as in 
Napa County. 

We have as fine a climate as can be 
found anywhere; as healthy a country, 
and can offer as great advantages to the 
fruit grower, the vineyardist, the grain 
grower and the stock raiser as any sec- 


tion of the state; and at less cost, con- 
sidering our market facilities, our fac- 


tories, all within 46 miles of San Fran- 
cisco by railroad and river. We can grow 
all fruits here, commencing with straw- 
berries, raspberries, currants and black- 
berries, cherries, apricots, peaches, nec- 
tarines, plums and prunes, pears and ap- 
ples, figs, olives, oranges and lemons; and 

apa County produces the finest grapes 
and wines in the state. To those who 
doubt this, I can only say “come and 
see.” Several intelligent men have come 
here from Nebraska within the last year, 
attracted by my articles in the RURAL 
WORLD. They have bought farms here, 
some for fruit growing, others for stock 
raising. They are highly pleased, and 
when I asked them: ‘“‘Have I overpraised 
the country?” the reply was, “You have 
not said half enough.’’ 

After a few rough weeks in January 
and first part of February, we are enjoy- 
ing lovely spring weather now, the or- 
chards are white with the bloom of cher- 
ries, plums and pears, earlier than usual, 
and some of them may be ripe by the 
later part of May. But during nearly 20 
years of stay here, I have never seem 
a failure, and believe there will be fruit 
enough and to spare. Our pastures and 
ranges have grass enough to feed double 
the amount of stock we have, and the 
cattle and horses look fat and comfort- 
able, as they rest in their beds of green 
grass. This is but a faint pen picture, 
Mr. Editor; those who doubt its truth had 
better come and see for themselves. 

Napa Co., Cal. GEORGE HUSMANN. 


PEBBLES FROM THE POTOMAC. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: It is said that 
Secretary Wilson is engaged on plans 
under which a number of divisions of 
the department will be made bureaus on 
July 1. Among the changes contemplated 
the divisions of the forestry, chemistry 
and soils will be made bureaus, and six 


; other divisions, whose work has to do 


with plants, will be consolidated into one 
bureau, to be known as the Bureau of 
Plant Industry. The changes are to be 
made with a view to facilitate affairs. 
Prof. B. T. Galloway of Missouri will be 
the chief of the Bureau of Piants. 


THE FAITHFUL HORSE.—The advent 
of the horseless carriage apparently has 
not diminished the admiration of the pub- 
lic toward the faithful horse. From time 
immemorial the horse has been reckoned 
as man’s greatest help in the field of 
animal labor. Whether on the field of bat- 
tle or patiently performing the exacting 
duties on the farm, the horse has never 
betrayed the interests of mankind. Thus 
we agree with these remarks which re- 
cently appeared in the “Boston Post:” 
“The horseless era is not yet in sight. 
The world will never see it, indeed, until 
a new civilization comes in, The develop- 
ment of the horse is bound up with that 
of the human race and has gone on paral- 
lel with it through the ages. We have 
prod d hi that serve our uses 
of business and pleasure in some respects 
better than the horse, and these machines 
have come to stay. But the horse was 
before them, and he, too, will stay with 
us.”’ 





s. + * 

TEA RAISING.—Recently a company 
was organized under the laws of the state 
of South Carolina, for the purpose of 
trying the experiment of raising tea in 
that state. A tract of land comprising 
6,000 acres near Charleston, has been se- 
lected, and on this land the experiment 
will be thoroughly tested. Tea requires 
an exceedingly rich soil, and the land pur- 
chased was selected with this end in view. 
The quéstion has not yet been solved as 
to whether tea can be raised as cheaply 
as in China, owing to the fact that labor 





not up, many not even planted. Oats are 


commands a higher price here than in 


China. The fact is, however, if a superior 
G@wWlity of the leaf can be produced, the 
@émand for a pure home-grown article 
will find a ready market, even at a slight- 
ly increased cost. The company is sangu- 
ine of success and anticipates a yield of 
300,000 pounds of tea per annum. If the 
experiment proves practicable, the com- 
pany will branch out, as it contemplates 
purchasing additional land. In this con- 
nection it may be said that the cultiva- 
tion of tea is not an untried experiment 
n South Carolina, and this experiment 
on so large a scale will be watched with 


much interest. 
ss 


THE TIE PROBLEM.—A problem that 
is occasioning considerable concern to the 
railroads of this, as well as other nations, 
is the perplexing problem of the tie sup- 
ply. In the past, when the supply of tim- 
ber was adequate to the demand of the 
woodman’s ax the railroads were mainly 
interested in the price of the tie, but as 
the supply diminished the question of 
chief concern was to procure a suitable 
supply. Forseeing this difficulty in recent 
years, the railways have engaged the co- 
operation of the chemist in an endeavor 
to supply means with the end in view 
of prolonging the life of the individual 
tie. One railroad has used a compound of 
various chemicals, which has prolonged 
the life of the tie, but owing to its ex- 
pensive features has not been considered 
satisfactory. To the casual observer the 
cost of the tie supply of a railroad ap- 
pears insignificant, but it is claimed 
that there is nearly a ton of steel in every 
30 feet of standard track railroad, and 
the cost of the ties in the same distance 
is even greater. The great railroad cor- 
porations never stop buying ties from one 
end of the year to another. Nothing has 
ever been found that has taken the place 
of the hand-hewn tie of young, growing 
timber, and this supply must necessarily 
diminish annually. 

The life of a railroad tie is said to be 
about five years, thus necessitating a new 
supply frequently. With the demand in- 
creasing and the supply decreasing, it is 
no wonder that thoughtful railroad men 
are asking themselves where this supply 
is to come from within the next twenty- 
five years. It would take, perhaps, under 
the most favorable circumstances, thirty 
years to produce a growth of timber 
adapted to this industry. With this pros- 
pect presenting itself, we believe that the 
cultivation of timber will become eventu- 


ally a very profitable industry for the 
American farmer, who can demand a 
good price for his growth, holding, as he 
does, the key to the situation. 
. F. GILLESPIE. 
Washington, D. C., April 7, 1901. 


TEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 





In Growing and Feeding Soy Beans and 
Cow Peas. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: If the writer 
had known ten years ago the value of 
good seed, and the importance of testing 
everything to be sown or planted upon 
the farm, it would have saved me many 
hundred dollars. Ignorance of the fact 
that soy beans were so rich in fatty mat- 
ter, and that to put them into bins, bar- 
rels or even tight woven grain sacks, with 
any surplus moisture in them, was to 
invite spontaneous heat enough to in- 
jure the germ, has done much to keep 
the soy bean in the background. A crop, 
of soy beans intended for seed must be 
thoroughly dried in shock or cock before 
being put into stack or mow. When put 
into a stack or mow so dry they will not 
sweat, and are not threshed until spring, 
every seed will grow. If threshed in the 
fall the chaff and fine broken stems 
should be left in the beans until wanted 
for planting. The writer is experimenting 
with a method of saving soy beans, cow 
pea, kaffir corn, broom corn and sorghum 
seed, that I think will insure every fully 
matured seed to grow. The same process 
will destroy all fungi, mold, smut on 
wheat, oats, corn, kaffir corn, sorghum 
and broom corn seed, and every form of 
parasitical pest. : 

Cow peas contain only about the twelft 
part of oil, and are not so liable to injury 
when bulked. But cow pea seed that has 
been in a “‘hot sweat” in stack or mow 
is not first-class seed. 

In the spring of 1900 the writer planted 
10 acres of soy beans out of seed that 
looked extra fine and got no stand at all. 
After planting, instead of before, I tested 
the seeds and not one in 50 would grow. 
I have just tested a sample out of seed 
that has been in the straw all winter and 
every seed grew. 

A SIMPLE TEST.—Fill a dinner plate 
with sand. Mark rows across the damp 
sand, put in 100 seeds, cover one inch deep, 
keep quite damp, not wet; turn another 
plate over the seeds to keep in the moist- 
ure, keep in a warm room. All that do 
not show up in from six to nine days are 
are not good; if they germinate at all will 
make feeble plants. Count what will 
come up in the time stated, and you have 
the per cent of good seed, and can tell 
how much to plant, 

WHAT TO PLANT.—Out of 150 varieties 


our latitude and climate. The writer will 
grow but two varieties in the future. For 
hay seed or fodder I will plant the Red 
Ripper. It is more of an upright grower 


age, can be cut high enough to keep the 
sickle and guards above the dirt and grit. 
This stubble holds the vines up off the 





ground in curing, and there is no need to 


of cow peas, but three or four do well in/|f 


than any other cow pea, makes more for-| Rat, WORLD. 


dig up so much dirt in raking. The other 
variety is a very early and very great 
seeder of the Black Eye class for hog 
feeding. 

But for my own use, for pasture, hay, 
seed, forage or to plow under, I raise five 
acres of soy beans to one of cow peas. 

In Bulletin 58, Department of Agricul- 
ture, page 14, are to be found these words: 
“Soy bean meal has a high percentage of 
digestibility, it contains almost two and 
a half times as much digestible protein 
and over five times as much digestible fat 
as the common roller process wheat bran, 
and its digestibility is decidedly higher 
in everything but the fat than cotton seed 
meal. From the analysis of the beans, it 
will be seen that these are about two- 
fifths protein and one-sixth fat, with but 
very little fiber present, making them al- 
most as rich in crude protein as the best 
cotton seed meal, with a higher per cent 
of fat. They contain three times as much 
crude protein and nearly three and a half 
times as much fat as oats; nearly three 
and a half times as much protein and 
about three times as much fat as corn, 
and almost twice as much crude protein 
and over twelve times as much fat as 
peas; all of which show them to form 
one of the most concentrated of our feed- 
ing stuffs.” 

WHERE TO PLANT.—Don't plant cow 
peas upon rich soil; they will vine ex- 
cessively, but make few seeds. No soil is 
too rich for soy beans. Mr, James Bell- 
wood of Virginia has threshed over 100 
bushels of soy beans from one acre of 
rich bottom land. Cow peas or soy beans 
will make double the hay that timothy 
will make from the same land, and leave 
the ground in an ideal condition for 
seeding to a fall crop. This article will 
contradict some things put out by the 
writer, but in this day when we reject to- 
morrow what we believe to-day it is evi- 
dent we are growing in wisdom, 

WHEN TO PLANT.—AIl soy,-beans are 
more hardy than cow peas. Mammoth 
and Medium soy- beans may be»plented 
just after corn planting. Medium will ma- 
ture seed in south half of Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Missouri and Kansas. Mammoth 
seldom mature seed in sections named, 
but both varieties will make hay, pasture, 
or growth to plow under in any part of 
the states named. The Early Yellow or 
Dwarf soy bean will mature seed in any 
part of the states named or other states 
in the same latitude. This bean is prob- 
ably the most valuable farm crop the 
farmer can grow. It may be planted as 
late as July 10, in south half of states 
named. Cow peas are tender and must 
have warm weather and warm ground. 
They may be planted as late as August 
1 and make feed or pasture. 

HOW TO PLANT.—You must expect 
only half a crop on land half prepared. 
Thoroughly prepare the soil, and we find 
it pays to do a large part of the cultiva- 
tion while the seed is in the sack. We 


plant high priced fancy seed by hand in 
shallow furrows, three or four seeds te 
the hill, every 20 to 30 inches, in rows 24 
inches apart. Cover with hoe one inch. 
The writer finds the Supericr disc drill 
gives better satisfaction than the corn 
drill, double planter, or many grain drills; 
the feed cups do not crush the seed. Our 
drill was remodeled to order. It has seven 
discs instead of eight, and they are spaced 
12 instead of eight inches. For seed crop 
we plant our sprouts of one, three, five 
and seven, or 24 inches apart. We plant 
soy beans and cow peas for seed 24 inches 
apart, and as near as we can four seeds 
to the foot. Of Dwarf soy beans, or early 
cow peas, Medium soy beans or Red cow 
peas two to three to the foot. We plant 
Medium or Mammoth soy beans for hay, 
pasture, to plow under or for feed (to be 
explained later) 24 inches apart, and five 
to eight seeds to the foot. We plant cow 
peas 12 inches apart (with common drill 
16) and four to seven seeds per foot of 
row, for hay, pasture, to plow under, or 
for cut feed. 
Richland Co., Ill. R. C. MORRIS. 


(To be continued.) 
CAN FARMING BE MADE A SUCCESS? 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I believe that 
farming can be made a success, and more, 
that it already is a great and glorious 
success, iy 
All success in any Pp Pp 
largely upon the success of the farm; 
leave out farming and all else must fail; 
and yet as great a success as fa! is, 
there are many things that tend to im- 
e the progress of the average farmer. 
any of these disadvantages he himself 
is to blame for. Many farmers raise 
0' 


+4. a 
tion 





“scrub stock,” which bri the lowest 
price on the market, alth I am proud 
to say that farmers are beginning to real- 
ize the fact that success lies in growing 
pure breds. Others neglect some part of 
their work for something else of less im- 


portance. 

Often one will erect a barn or @ 
incurring almost 
ments are allowed 
and in a few years become worthless. 
Too much time is wasted in counting up 
losses and failures. 

But what are these disadvantages to be 
with be en ay 

‘arm 


he knows is pure and from 
han He has the beauties of nature to 


cheer him during the days. chirping 
of birds, the fair flowers of spring, the 
iden sunset, the rain in summer, 


ve an office in maki 


oo. . If a man is 

not happy when Y the probabilities are 
he not be when rich. 

uld take a farm , 

and I ww of none better than the RU: 

. it better than any 

farm paper I ow of, and think it is 

growing er. I like to read 

the articles from Mr. Lyon and Mr. Card- 

WM. 8S. SMELSER. 





ner. 
Ripley Co., Mo. 
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The Dairy. 


THE ACID TEST FOR CREAM. 











We will add to Mr. Lang’s “Suggestions 
to Butter Makers,’’ on this page, that but- 
ter makers who want to be up-to-date 
should study the subject of acid tests for 
cream. To get best results in quality of 
butter it is almost if not quite as essen- 
tial to be able to determine with mathe- 
matical accuracy the degree of acidity of 
the cream before putting it in the churn, 
as to know the temperature. 

The sense of taste as a means of deter- 
mining the proper degree of acidity of 
cream is no more to be depended on than 
is the finger as a measure of temperature. 
A careful reading of the paper on Acid 
Tests for Cream by E. W. Curtis, pub- 
lished in the RURAL WORLD of April 
10, will be very helpful to butter makers, 
whether in creameries or on farms. 

We will be very glad to have Mr. Lang 
give our readers the benefit of more sug- 
gestions along the line of his experiences 
as a butter maker. 


MORE KNOWLEDGE NEEDED. 





The discussion of “Farm Dairying” by 
Prof. Otis, presented in another column 
on this page, leads us to say that the de- 
velopmunt of the dairy industry along the 
line of farm dairying is stronger in Mis- 
souri than perhaps in any other western 
state. While there is a number of very 
successful creameries in the state, and 
new ones are being established, yet they 
thus far have not flourished in Missouri 
so well as in many other states. And this 
is taken by many as conclusive proof 
that Missouri is not and will not be a 
dairy state. This assumption is based on 
ignorance of the fact that there is a large 
and increasing number of farm dairies at 
which butter of the highest quality is 
produced. These are to be found in all 
sections of the state, thus proving the 
general adaptability of the state for dai- 
rying. 

In view of this feature of dairying in 
Missouri, we are glad to present to our 
readers in this state especially the dis- 
cussion on ‘“‘Farm Dairying,” and to urge 
that careful study of those conditions 
necessary to the production of the highest 
grade of butter, as set forth by Prof. Otis, 
be made. 

As suggested, it is only necessary that 
the private dairyman shall, by study, get 
hold of as much information pertaining to 
all the processes of butter making as is 
possessed by the creameryman to enable 
him to make as good a grade of butter 
as can be made in the creamery. Indeed, 
he can surpass the public creamery goods 
if he will provide himself with the facili- 
ties now available and get the requisite 
knowledge of his business. He has at 
command as efficient separators as does 
the creamery, and as good churns and 
workers. The thermometer, the starter 
and the acid tester are at his service as 
fully as at that of the creamery man, 
with the added advantage over the latter 
in having control over his milk supply 
from the time the cow is given the food 
which is elaborated into milk, until the 
butter product is put into the customer’s 
hands. It is, therefore, ‘up to” the farm 
dairyman to determine whether or not he 
will succeed. The great essential is 
knowledge of the business—accurate, posi- 
tive knowledge—and lots of it. 

Few realize how much knowledge is 
called for in dairying, beginning with the 
breeding of cows and ending with the 
marketing of the finished product. To be 
able to maintain and improve the quality 
and milk-yielding capacity of a herd of 
cows requires no small amount of skill. 
How to feed dairy cows so as to get the 
maximum yield at minimum cost, touched 
on by “Buff Jersey” in this issue, and Mr. 
Dehoney in the issue of April 3, is a 
problem that has occupied some of the 
best minds of the day. And in the ap- 
parently simple matter of determining the 
temperature at which to churn, it is 
necessary to know much more than that 
the cream should be 56 degrees in sum- 
mer and 58 or 60 in winter, as was set 
forth in our last issue. 

When one looks at the matter in this 
light, there is after all not so much occa- 
sion for the wonder expressed by our Liv- 
ingston County, Mo., correspondent, that 
so many keep along in the old ruts and 
continue to take butter to town and sell 
it for a bit a pound, taking pay in trade. 
What opportunity has been given the 
farmers of Missouri to acquire in a sys- 
tematic manner even a small part of the 
knowledge required for dairying?” Up to 
this time the State Agricultural College 
has been able to give only the most 
meagre instruction in dairying—a “Short 
Course” of four weeks and with very lim- 
ited facilities for illustrative and practice 
work in handling milk and making butter 
and cheese. An article descriptive of the 
work at the college appeared in the RU- 
RAL WORLD of April 3. 

Our Livingston County correspondent 
knows from his 12 years of experience 
that even when one is alert and on the 
lookout for information, it takes years to 
gather the fund of information necessary 
to success when one must pick this up 
here and there. Missouri farmers need 
and must have better means of getting 
dairy instruction than has been given 
them in the past. Happily a brighter day 
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for instruction in dairying is in pros- 
pect. The 4lst General Assembly provided 
for the erection of a Dairy Building at 
the Agricultural College, and passed a 
bill directing the Board of Curators to es- 
tablish a Chair of Dairy Husbandry. At 
this writing Governor Dockery has not 
signed the latter bill, but hope -is enter- 
tained that he will. 


DAIRY DOTS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: We wonder 
many times why the advanced ideas in 
dairying have to be told so many times to 
get people to adopt them, but when we 
inquire about the dairymen that have 
silos, and use separators, use a starter to 
ripen cream, feed a balanced ration, don’t 
let their cows go hungry and are careful 
not to expose them in cold or stormy 
weather, etc., etc., we find that most of 
them were very slow to adopt improved 
methods. 

There is one advantage in this. The 
man or woman who is really anxious to 
learn and is willing to profit by another’s 
experience, is bound to succeed, no mat- 
ter where located. One must make up his 
mind to stick to his job, for the longer 
one is at it the better it will pay, pro- 
vided the example of those who have suc- 
ceeded in the business is followed. Our 
own experience proves this to be true; the 
income from our cows is three times what 
it was 12 years ago. 

But dairying is too steady a job for a 
great many people; it is something that 
requires attention 365 days in the year; it 
is too confining, they say they want a job 
that there is some “‘let-up-to’’ once in 
awhile. 

Let us look around among our acquaint- 
ances and note how many there are who 
are succeeding in life and who do not 
have a steady job. And do the farmers 
that switch around from one branch of 
farming to another succeed as well as 
those who adopt a certain plan and stick 
to it? Do those you know who have 
moved to town and who haven't a steady 
job succeed? The time has come when 
the man who gets a start must have 
something to keep him profitably and con- 
tinually employed; and he must use his 
brains as well as his hands, and where 
there is a chance to improve be willing to 
try it. 

There are so many farmers that milk a 
few cows and take the butter to a gro- 
cery and sell it for 8 to 12 cents per pound, 
Perhaps they have put off goingtotowntill 
the butter begins to taste old, and per- 
haps the cream was too old before it got 
sour enough to churn, or perhaps it was 
sour for 24 hours before it was churned. 
The grocery man grumbles, the persons 
who buy the butter grumble and the man 
who sold the butter thinks it isn’t: worth 
while to take very good care of the cows, 
they soon dry up and the income from the 
cows isn’t near enough to pay for their 
feed to say nothing about the work of 
taking care of them, making the butter 
and taking it to market. This picture 
isn’t overdrawn; you can find plenty of 
people in almost any community that are 
following this plan year after year. Is it 
any wonder that such people say dairying 
doesn’t pay? 

Now let us look at another side for a 
little while. The cows are fed something 
besides timothy hay and corn, so that 
they can give a profitable amount of 
milk; the cream is ripened quickly after 
a churning is collected and churned 
promptly when ripe; the butter is taken 
to town on a regular day; the grocery- 
man is glad to get it, for he knows who 
wants it, and will give a fair price for it. 
A better way is for the dairyman to fur- 
nish families with butter, but this re- 
quires careful management to keep up a 
regular supply. 

To be continued, perhaps. 

Livingston Co., Mo. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO BUTTER MAKERS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Supplement- 
ing E. W. Geer’s reply to C. A. Bird’s 
query as to the cause of butter not com- 
ing, the trouble probably lies in the tem- 
perature at which Mr. Bird churns, or 
possibly to the cream having been frozen. 
It may also have been due to milk ob- 
tained from a cow just before abortion, or 
from one soon due to calve. 

Everyone who owns cows and makes 
butter should have a dairy thermometer 
and see that the cream is at the proper 
temperature—5S to 62 degrees. In warm 
weather churn at the lower temperature, 
but in no case, if good butter is wanted, 
have the cream above 62 degrees. The 
best butter is made when the cream has a 
low temperature. If churned at the tem- 
perature suggested by Mr. Geer—66 de- 
grees—the butter will be soft and there 
will be too much butter left in the butter- 
milk. To thoroughly wash butter it 
should be in the granular state (churn 
stopped when butter is in form of small 
grains like duck shot), and with the cream 
at 66 degrees it will not grain, but come 
in a soft mass. 

I would also advise skimming or sep- 
arating the cream, as I would not like to 
sell clabber for buttermilk, even when the 
demand is greater than the supply. It is 
said some people increase their quantity 
of buttermilk by adding water. By churn- 
ing the whole milk, there will be too 
much clabber in the butter, which will 
cause it to get rancid. Cream should be 
churned before it clabbers and when but 
slightly acid. 

There are many things to learn about 
making butter, but the most important 
requisite is cleanliness from the time the 
milk is drawn from the cow until the fin- 


ished product is delivered to the custom- 


ers. I speak from experience, having 

been a creamery butter maker and made 

butter that was classed as “Firsts” in St. 

Louis and Memphis markets. I also made 

some that showed mottles which I could 

readily account for. E. D. LANG. 
Cape Girardeau Co., Mo. 





CEDAR HILL JERSEY FARM NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: We now have 
telephone connection with our city and 
the remainder of the world. The conveni- 
ence is far beyond the cost—$l per month. 
Twelve dollars per year is a small sum to 
pay for the privilege of always being in 
touch with one’s neighbors and custom- 
ers; and to those who visit our farm it is 
a great convenience, for they can, on ar- 
riving at Monmouth, call us up and we 
can send in a carriage for them. We will 
be glad to have the RURAL WORLD 
editors or any of the many readers try it. 

THE FEEDING PROBLEM.—H. C. De- 
honey has settled the feeding problem and 
the feeding-fat-into-milk question to his 
entire satisfaction. Well, the cows are 
his, the feed he either raises or buys, and 
what butter he produces and sells yields 
income to him. His cows are built on an 
entirely different plan from that on which 
those in our present herd, or any we ever 
handled, was made, which goes to show 
there are as many kinds of cows as peo- 
ple. Our herd is now producing one pound 
of butter from 14 pounds and 12 ounces of 
milk, and the herd is averaging one pound 
and five ounces of butter per head per 
day. The butter wholesales at 2c net. 
The feed that produces this yield is 2 to 
35 pounds of ensilage, according to size, 
age and milk yield; three pounds of mixed 
hay, five pounds of sorghum, corn fodder 
and sheaf oats, steamed, with from six to 
35 pounds of ensilage, according to size 
and corn ground and mixed in proper 
proportions for a balanced ration. No 
cow giving less than 2% pounds of milk 
daily receives ten pounds of grain. Visit- 
ors say the cows are fat, but we think 
they are only in prime condition to give 
milk. As for the cob meal, we do not 
believe our cows were ever intended to 
play the part of goats or paper pulp fac- 
tories. The chemist finds some nutri- 
ent in corn cobs; so does he in sawdust 
and bass wood chips. My experience has 
taught me that all food intended for a 
milch cow should be as near the digestive 
point as possible when fed to the cow, so 
she can, with very little labor, digest it 
and put it to the use intended, and in as 
short a time as possible. 

Our friend Dehoney gives cottonseed 
meal a rap also. With our daily milk rec- 
ord of each cow’s yield, I can give facts 
and figures as to the value of cottonseed 
meal. Last fall we ordered a car load of 
it from St. Louis, and before our dealer 
awoke and got our order on the road we 
were out of the meal three days. When 
the meal gave out we were getting 545 
pounds of milk daily. The first day with- 
out the meal the herd dropped to 532 
pounds; second day, 524 pounds, and third 
day, 506 pounds. When the meal came 
the record again went to 545 pounds of 
milk daily. While we were out of the 
meal we supplied the protein by feeding 
ground oats, and not only did the milk 
yield fall off as stated, but we increased 
the daily food expense per cow 3c, or $1 
per day for the herd. 

A JERSEY STEER FEEDER.—Last 
fall I told the RURAL WORLD readers 
that I had donned a big white hat and a 
pair of high topped boots and was a cat- 
tle feeder. Well, we fed the cattle and 
have sold them. The cash returns are 
for Jersey steers, the kind most stock 
men cuss and say they are of no account 
for beef. Our steers were less than ten 
months old when sold, excepting one that 
was 20 months. Not one of these calves 
ever sucked a cow. Ensilage and a lim- 
ited amount of corn and cotton seed meal 
did the trick. The calves at $3.25 per cwt., 
with a three per cent shrink, brought 
over $14 each. One calf 12 months old 
came to even $20. The 20-month-old steer 
at $3.50 per cwt. came to $28.50. Now, you 
Shorthorn fellows who have your two- 
year-olds weighing 800 pounds, what about 
our Jerseys? A Shorthorn steer with our 
treatment would weigh 1,200 pounds as a 
two-year-old, and it would never get the 
chance to absorb $18 to $20 worth of but- 
ter fat from the dam as do the 800-pound 
Shorthorns belonging to the steer feed- 
ers. “BUFF JERSEY.” 
Warren Co., Ill. 
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FARM BUTTER MAKING. 





The importance of producing on the 
farms butter of highest excellence, fit to 
compete in the open market with the 
creamery product, seems to be generally 
disregarded, or, if not so, considered too 
difficult of attainment, This is largely 
true through lack of knowledge of de- 
tails essential to success. The subject is 
most intelligently treated by Prof. Otis, 
of the Kansas Agricultural College, in 
the new biennial report of Secretary F. 
D. Coburn, of the Kansas Board of Agri- 
culture, 

Extracts from Prof. Otis’ discussion 
follow: 

Ia the matter of making butter, the pri- 
vete dairyman can learn a great deal 
from his creamery brother. The latter 
has made the eubject of butter making a 
life study, and many of the things that 
he has discovered can be applied to ad- 
vantage on the farm. It is assumed that 
the milk and cream will receive the best 
of care previous to reaching the cream 
vat. 

HIGH FLAVOR or quick aroma of but- 
ter is due to the breaking up of the milk 
sugar, forming lactic acid, and is possi- 
bly the result of a series of germs that 
get into the crcam during the process of 
ripening (sour:ng). If cream is churned 
while sweet considerable butter will be 
lost in the buttermilk, and the butter 
will lack flavor, no matter what the cows 
are fed. If cream ripens too much we 
will get sour butter, or what Professor 
McKay calls “rotten egg flavor.” Cream 
ready to be churned has a smooth, gran- 
ular appearance, with a rather sharp, acid 
taste. When cream reaches this condi- 
tion it should either be churned at once 
or cooled down to about 50 degrees F., 
and warmed to 58 or @ degrees when 
churned. So important is the right 
amount of acid, that our best butter 
makers have what is called an acid test 
for determining the amount. 

RIPENING.—To hasten the ripening, or 
to get the right kind of lactic acid germs, 
starters are sometimes used to advan- 
tage. These may consist either of butter- 
milk, sour skim milk, or especially pre- 
peated commercial starters. Starters on 





the farm can doubtless be best procured 
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by using milk or skim milk. Select a 
gcoc healthy cow, put her milk into a 
wel! scalded can, and keep at a temper- 
ature of 8 to 90 degrees until it becomes 
clabbered. Then use about one part of 
starter te nine parts of cream. The cream 
may be kept at a temperature anywhere 
from 60 degrees to 75 degrees F., if care 
be taken to cool it down as soon as the 
right quality of lactic acid is developed. 
COLORING.—If the local market calls 
for colored butter, the coloring matter 
should be put into the cream as soon as 
the latter enters the churn. The ideal 
color for butter is that produced natural- 
ly under June conditions, where the cows 
have an abundance of fresh green grass. 
At no time of the year should we attempt 
to give butter any higher color than this. 
CHURNING.—Cream should be churned 
at as low a temperature as possible and 
have the butter come in from one-half to 
one -hour. Warm cream and rapid 
churning mean a large quantity of butter 
lost in the buttermilk, as well as soft but- 
ter, which is very hard to handle after it 
comes. The churn should be stopped 
when the butter is in a granular condi- 
ticn, about one-twelfth of an inch in 
diameter. If churned more than this it 
will be impossible to get the butter even- 
ly washed and salted without spoiling the 
grain. When a piece of good butter is 
breken, it should have the appearance of 
broken cast iron, and not the salvy, 
greasy-looking article that we often see 
at the store. When the butter granules 
have reached the right size the butter- 
miik should be drained off, and the butter 
thoroughly washed with pure, clean 
water, at a temperature of 50 to 60 de- 
grees F. This should be continued until 
the water coming from the butter ceases 
to have a milky appearance. 
SALTING.—The quantity of salt should 
be varied according to the demands of 
the market; usually an ounce to the 
pound is sufficient. This salt should be of 
the finest and best quality and thoroughly 
incorporated into the butter granules, and 
usually after slight working the butter 
should be allowed to stand several hours, 
in order that the salt may become dis- 
solved and thoroughly distributed. While 
the light and dark spots in butter known 
as mottles are sometimes caused by an 
uneven distribution of moisture, it is 
much more generally caused by an un- 
even distribution of salt. Work the but- 
ter just as little as possible. The only ob- 
ject of working is to distribute the salt 
and compact the butter. When the salt 
is brought in contact with the butter in 
the granular condition, the necessity of 
working is reduced to a minimum. 
WRAPPING.—For private dairying 
there is probably no better package than 
the pound print wrapped in parchment 
paper. It is well to have a brand en- 
graved in the print which will leave its 
impress upon every pound of good butter 


sold, but never send any poor butter un- 
der this brand, as it would be liable to 
spoil one’s reputation. All butter prints 
and butter packages should present a 
neat, clean appearance, and never be al- 
lowed to be smeared with particles of 
butter or stained with imprints of dirty 
fingers. 


INTERNATIONAL FOOD CO., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Dear Sirs: I am pleased to 
send you my testimonial in regard to In- 
ternational Stock Food. I have used it 
and find it a great success in curing 
scours In calves. Just had a calf taken 
sick with scours and he kept growing 
worse until he was so weak he could not 
stand on his feet. Within a few days In- 
ternational Stock Food cured him and I 
consider the calf worth $25, 

I strongly recommend International 
Stock Food. R. M. JOHNSON. 

Gossett, Ill. 


BILLION DOLLAR GRASS.—Two long, 
sturdy Hollanders, living in La Crosse 
County, are fathers of the name. Do you 
know what Salzer’s Billion Dollar Grass 
did in 1900? Well, Mr. Merchant, of Iron 
County, Wisconsin, had 3 cuts of hay; the 
first 5 feet high in 6 weeks from sowing 
of the seed; the second crop the same 
height in 5 weeks after the first crop was 
cut, and then in early September he cut a 
third time, another 5 feet tall, making in 
all 15 feet, yielding 12 tons of magnificent 
hay per acre and lots of late Fall pastur- 
age besides. Everybody is asking, what 
is it? Everybody wants to know about 
this wonderful grass, which will grow in 
any clime and on any soil. It can be had 
only of the John A. Salzer Seed Company, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin, who are the intro- 
ducers and whose great catalog is mailed 
you for 5 cents postage, and is brim full 
of such rare profitable seeds for the 
farmer, and is worth $100 to any farmer to 
read. 
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THE FARM AND THE THRESHER. 





The man who owns and operates a 
threshing outfit is not the only one who 
should study and look into the merits of 
threshing machines. If there is any one 
man above another who should be inter- 
ested in the capabilities and the quality 
of work a threshing machine will do, that 
man is the farmer. If a machine is only 
limited in capacity and is pushed beyond 
its mit, the grain will be “hogged”’ or 
peorly threshed and cleaned and the 
farmer is the loser. If the machine is 
flimsily constructed, or if the engine is of 
too light capacity, breaks and delays will 
occur, and with a big gang of threshers 
on his hands the farmer is again the 
loser. Certainly, then, when you have a 
job of threshing to do the safe plan is to 
select or employ a machine of such well- 
known make and ability as to avoid all 
these vexatious delays and losses. As a 
type of this best class of threshers we 
illustrate herewith the new Rumely 
thresher, which is manufactured by the 


— 
Hr 





M. Rumely Co. of La Porte, Ind. These 
threshers have a‘ most enviable reputa- 
tion for threshing and cleaning ability, 
large capacity, durability and earning 
ability. They are equipped and provided 
with every improvement and time and la- 
bor saving device known to thresher art— 
i. e., self feeders, band cutters, grain 
weighers, grain baggers, high elevators, 
elevators with cross conveyors, etc. 

The Rumely engines, which are made 
for burning wood and coal or both, straw, 
etc., are phenomenal for their strength 
and durability, and further for the fact 
that they always develop greater than 
their accredited power. They are remark- 
ably easy and quick steamers, and are 
economical of fuel. Their traction power 
is simply enormous, and they take the 
entire outfit anywhere over any kind of 
road. The separators can be equipped 
with Uncle Tom wind stackers or the Sat- 
tley Attached Stacker, or the Independent 
Swinging Stacker, as desired by the buy- 
er. All machines of every kind and all 
attachments are made of the very best 
material and in the most workmanlike 
manner. If interested in threshing ma- 
chinery in any way it will pay you to see 
a Rumely catalog. Write the M. Rumely 
Co., La Porte, Ind., to-day, and they will 





take pleasure in mailing you one free. 
«< , 
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Horticulture. 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 
FALL VS. SPRING PLANTING.—I 
have always advocated fall planting of 
trees and plants, except for cherries and 
plums; and I am now more impressed 
than ever that this is right. If I am 
spared until next fall, all my strawberry, 








faspberry and blackberry plants that are | 


to be removed will be dug up in the fall 
and carefully 
a light mulch. The past March has been 


a@ very unpleasant month in which 
handle plants. No one likes to dabble 
in mud, yet such has been a necessity 
most of the time. The first day of April 
I dug raspberry plants with an overcout 
on. It is possible that this cool weather 
is in our favor, as it will prevent the 
blooming of fruit trees too early. Some 
of my Japanese plums and their hybrids 
are almost in bloom. Such weather is 
enough to give one the blues, if that 
would help matters, but the best plan 
is to bear it with as good grace as po3- 
sible. 

TURNER AND MILLER’S EARLY 


RED RASPBERRIES.—One says his are 


mixed and asks whether they can be 
separated easily. The Turner is almost 
thornless, and has a sort of bloom on the 
canes, while the Miller is full of fine 
spines. I have not forgotten when I 
“pit” at the “Southern Thornless,” pay- 


ing $15 for 100 plants, which turned out 
to be Turners, that I would have been 
glad to sell at that much a thousand. 
But these little mistakes we are liable 
to make. 

Oh! but this weather is against us, snow 
and rain for a whole day at a time. Even 
our Southern feathered songsters feel 
the depression, and we miss their music. 

SOAKING SEEDS BEFORE PLANT- 
ING.—If seeds are put in the ground dry, 
the weed seeds in the ground have the 
start of them, as they are already swollen 
and germinating. Some seeds, if soaked in 
water are unable to separate as they 
stick together, and they are also too wet 
to handle easily. My plan is to wrap the 
packet in muslin and bury it in damp 
earth until the seeds are swollen. Where 
seeds, such as the apple, were drilled 
in in the fall the ground should now be 
raked over smoothly so as to give the 
young shoots a chance to come up. Some- 
times a crust is formed that hinders their 
coming through. I am now looking for 
some crab apple seeds to show up. If they 
grow the intention is to use the crab 
stocks to learn whether they will make 
good stocks to work on. 

PLUM AND PEACH ROOTS.—I have 
wild goose plum trees, 15 years old, that 
were grafted on small pieces of peach 
root. The peach will only act as a starter. 
These same wild goose plum trees are 
sending up suckers, showing that the 
plums took root and are now on their 
own foundation. 

In working among my raspbcrries, I 
have noticed that the Cumberland black 
cap is much less thorny than others of 
its class. The Ruby blackberry is vil- 
lainously thorny. If some one can pro- 
duce a blackberry as large and as good 
as the Kittatinny, and free from the rust 
which caused this variety to almost be 
abandoned, and thornless, he will make a 
fortune. To have the control of such a 
blackberry would be worth thousands of 
dollars. The few that have been pro- 
duced thus far have been too unpro- 
ductive to be of any value. 

QUESTION.—One asks whether the 
bearing canes for this year will bear finer 
fruit, if he keeps the young shoots 
broken off, as he intends grubbing the lot 
out next fall. This I have never tried, but 
it is possible, for the young shoots cer- 
tainly take some of the food out of the 
soil that would otherwise go into the 
fruit. Try it on a part of your patch 
and report. I may try it on a few stools 
as an experiment. Have I stated before 
that I am stretching wires in the rows 
of berries and tying the canes to them? 

Bluffton, Mo. SAMUEL MILLER. 





ROSA AUTUMN’S NUT TREES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: On reading 
Judge Miller’s article in a recent issue of 
the RURAL WORLD, I was reminded of 
a hickory nut tree growing in our side 
yard. I want to tell you about that tree. 

I think it is about 19 years ago last fall 
we all made up our minds to go up the 
Okaw bottom hickory nutting, so all the 
family got into the big farm wagon, tak- 
ing our dinners with us so we could put 
in the whole day nutting, and have all 
the fun we could. We had a nice day and 
one long to be remembered. We got our 
wagon box full of nice large hickory nuts, 
varying much in size, shape and quality. 

In cracking the nuts as we wanted to 
eat them, I found there was a vast dif- 
ference in them, some having thick, rough 
hull, with very little meat, and that of 
a poor quality, while others had smooth, 
thin hull, with thick, rich, oily meat. I 
selected out of the lot a nut that had a 
nice smooth, thin hull with a thick, rich, 
oily meat, and very large. I planted two 
of these in our side yard—just dropped 
them on the soft, rich ground, set my 
foot on them and pressed them into the 
earth, then threw upon them some leaves 
and a bush to hold the leaves. Thus the 
nuts were planted as nearly like they are 
in the forests as possible. Both of the 
nuts germinated, and in the spring I took 
up one of the little trees and planted it 
out in another place, where it has grown 


nicely. Both trees are alike, growing 
nicely, and have borne nuts the last 
three years. 


As guests have been seated on the side 
porch I have often heard them remark: 
“What a beautiful tree that is,” pointing 
to the hickory nut tree. “‘Do you ever ex- 
pect to see that tree have any nuts on it? 
Do you expect to live that long?” has 
often been said to me. I would reply that 
if I never ate nuts from those trees others 
would; yet I have lived to eat nuts from 
them. We should not limit our planting 
simply to what we expect to enjoy our- 
selves, but remember that there are oth- 
ers coming after us who will enjoy the 
fruit of our thoughtfulness. I am a little 
like Judge Miller in that respect. By the 
way, Judge, I will send you a sample of 
these nuts this fall if we are both here 
in this life that long. Would not someone 
else like a sample? 

We have a great many nut-bearing trees 
on this place, all through careful man- 
agement when clearing off the land, that 
was in timber when we bought this 
place. There is a nice walnut tree which 
I planted, growing close to the smoke- 
house, that has borne large finenutsevery 
year since it was three years old. The 
tree stands within five feet of the house. 
where it receives the rain from off the 
roof. We have many other walnut trees 


'like pecans. 


heeled in and covered with | 
as it was then called, from a wood lot 


to; 
|to have that wood lot cleared off, have 


and two butternut or white walnut trees, 
and 14 shellbark, small hickory nut trees. 
Two of the latter bear nuts very much 
So you see we have all the 
nuts right here cn the place we can pos- 


| Sibly want, while many of our neighbors 


have none only as they go to the Okaw 
bottom for them. They could have had 
all the nut-bearing trees they could have 


| wanted, just as we had, but in clearing 


their land they cut everything down as 


| they came to it. 


Just east of what is now our lawn, in 
front of the house, there was an old 
rail fence that divided the three-acre lot, 
along the road. My husband had decided 
the old rail fence removed and the brush 
and briers grubbed out. I had noticed 
that in almost every panel of the fence 
there was a little shellbark hickory nut 
tree growing. I asked my husband to 
have the man leave one of those trees in 
every other panel of the fence. 

“Well,” said he, “you will have to look 
after it, or he will cut them all down.” 
So I got some white rags and went out 
to where the man was grubbing, and tied 
rag on the trees I wanted left, and 
told him to be careful not to. cut them 
down; but while I was standing there I 
saw him trying to grub up the first one 
he came to. “Why,” said I, “don’t you 
see the white cloth on that little tree?’’ 
“Oh, I forgot about it,”’ said‘he. So I saw 
at once that if I wanted those trees left 
I would have to stand by them until the 
man had grubbed past them. So I sta- 
tioned myself by each tree as he would 
clear up to and pass it, then go to the 
next one, and so on until the job was 
finished. And now I wish you could see 
those trees. They are 40 or 50 feet high, 
beautiful trees, and every one thinks they 
haye been set out there in a row as they 
look as if they had been, and every year 
they are full of nice nuts, and have been 
for many years past. They only cost a 
little trouble and a little forethought. 

If people would only stop to think and 
use a little judgment, how many nice 
things they might have to enjoy in this 


a 


life which they do not have. “Too much 
bother,”’ “too much trouble; “haven't 
time."” So they rush through life, ob- 


livious to the beautiful things that sur- 
round them. ROSA AUTUMN. 


Fayette Co., Ill. 


MOTH CATCHERS. 





What the Experiment Station Entomolo- 
gists Say About Trap-Lanterns as Moth 
Catchers. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: As I am re- 
ceiving hundreds of letters in regard to 
trap lanterns, it might be well to state 
for the benefit of all that I have person- 
ally made three different tests of trap 
lanterns in orchards, gardens and fields, 
in three different states, and ran some of 
the lanterns from early spring until late 
summer. A record of each day’s catch 
was kept, so that there could be no mis- 
take. These experiments were made with 
several different styles of trap lanterns. 
The experiment in this state included a 
lantern sent me by the inventor, and 
called Haseltine’s Moth Catcher. These 
experiments were made, as all experiment 
station experiments are conducted, with 
a view to determine the facts, and were 
not influenced by theories or prejudice. 
Hence any statement made by those in- 
terested in the sale of trap lanterns, to 
the effect that entomologists base their 
statements as regards the catching or fail- 
ing to catch certain insects in trap lan- 
terns on certain theories, is entirely 
wrong and diametrically opposite the 
truth and facts in the case. We are after 
the truth and nothing else. We have no 
traps to sell, or spraying mixtures or 
pumps, either; and it makes not a cent’s 
difference to us whether trap lanterns 
work or not; we neither lose nor gain 
in either case. Personally, I would like 
if every injurious insect could be easily 
caught in a trap lantern. But what are 
the facts? 

To make a long story short, I find that 
the following injurious insects, that are 
claimed to be caught by certain trap lan- 
tern agitators, are either not caught at 
all, or are caught in such rare cases as 
to be only accidental: Codling moths, po- 
tato beetles, plum curculios, gougers, flat 
and round headed apple tree borers, peach 
tree borers, tobacco worm moths, to- 
mato worm moths and squash bugs. The 
following injurious insects are caught by 
trap lanterns: Corn worm moths or 
boll worm moths, cut worm moths, June 
or May bugs (beetles), tent caterpillar 
moths, pickle worm moths and army 
worm moths. On the other hand a great 
many species of Ichneumon flies, which 
are our most beneficial insects, were 
caught in immense numbers, and out- 
numbered all other species in my traps. 
These insects sting and lay eggs in or 
upon the bodies of injurious and other in- 
sects, and their larvae prey, upon their 
tissues and destroy them. It is in this 
way that many injurious insects are kept 
within bounds; and these Ichneumon flies 
and other parasitic insects do vastly 


more good than all trap lanterns and 


sprays combined. These Ichneumon fly 
parasites are what a certain trap lantern 
agitator calls in his circular “stinging fly 
or wasp-like insect that stings the fruit.”’ 
This is as imperfect a short description as 
could be given, for these parasitic crea- 
tures never sting fruits or plants at all. 

Any person can see from the above facts 
that a trap lantern is of no value in an 
orchard, but on the other hand is a great 
injury, because of the immense number 
of parasites it kills, 

A trap lantern is of great value in its 
Place, and one of these places in Mis- 
souri is in the corn field at the time the 
corn tassels out. Let it be distinctly un- 
derstood that I indorsed the Haseltine 
Moth Catcher for the corn worm or boll 
worm motb only, and that the way in 
which my name appears in many of the 
circulars and newspaper articles advertis- 
ing that trap, where a list of the insects 
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it will catch is given (some possible, but 
most of them impossible and absurd), and 
just below this absurd list the words 
“indorsed by Professor Stedman of the 
Missouri Agricultural College,’ thus mak- 
ing it appear that I indorse the entire 
list, is false, unjust and misleading. 

No doubt a great many orchardists are 
misled in the use of trap lanterns in 
the orchard because of the fact that 
hundreds of small moths are caught, 
which belong to several species of insects 
of no economic value one way or the 
other, and which closely resemble the 
codling moth, and hence the deception. 
All trap lanterns use light as the attrac- 
tion, and to devise and use a means to 
increase the light does not help to at- 
tract an insect that is not attracted by 
light. I had five trap lanterns (one of 
them being Haseltine’s Moth Catcher) in 
an orchard that was badly infested with 
codling moths, and kept them going for 
two consecutive nights, beginning when 
the trees bloomed out, and as a result of 
all this, I caught only two codling moths, 
Is not this a low number of accidents 
even? Would not 100 have been low? All 
species of night flying insects are not 
caught in traps by any means, the vast 
majority of them being repelled by light. 

As a matter of fact comparatively few 
injurious insects are eaten by birds. It 
is the predaceous and parasitic insects 
that hold the other insects in check, and 
do vastly more good than all birds, traps, 
sprays, or other natural and artificial 
means combined. 

Suppose we do not rely entirely upon my 

own experiments, but see what results 
other experiment station entomologists 
who have experienced along this line, 
have arrived at. Prof. Slingerland, of 
the Cornell Experiment Station, has done 
more work on the codling moth than any 
other living person, and naturally his 
results should attract first attention. He 
has published his results in Bulletin No. 
142 entitled “The Codling Moth,’ and on 
page 35 of the bulletin he says “unlike 
many other moths, the codling moth is 
not attracted to lights. This has been’ 
demonstrated several times by careful 
experiments with trap lanterns in or- 
chards.”’ 
’ Prof. Card, who was Horticulturist of 
the Nebraska Experiment Station, has 
also done a great deal of work on the 
codling moth, has published his results 
in Bulletin No. 51 entitled, ‘Observations 
on the Codling Moth,’ and on page 32 of 
this bulletin he says: ‘The question has 
frequently arisen whether building fires 
or burning torches in the orchard dur- 
ing the summer nights might not attract 
the moth to the light and destroy it. It 
has been thoroughly tested by other ex- 
perimenters in years past, with apparent- 
ly the same result in every case. Prac- 
tically no codling moths have been thus 
caught. If, now and then one has been, it 
appears to have been by accident rather 
than otherwise, and the number would in 
no way warrant the destruction of bene- 
ficlal insects which accompanied the at- 
tempt. A single observation made dur- 
ing the summer seems to confirm the re- 
port made by others.” 

Of those trap lantern agitators and a 
few orchardists who claim codling moths 
are attracted to lights and caught in trap 
lanterns, I would ask: Is it not a little 
strange that they who are not entomolo- 
gists catch these codling moths while 
entomologists all fail? It seems to me the 
secret of the whole trouble lies in the mis- 
taken identity of the codling moth. Since 
there are a great number of similar 
looking but harmless moths that are 
caught by these traps. 

If these statements of the facts injure 
the sale of any trap lanterns for orchard 
purposes, it is not the fault of our ex- 
periment station entomologists, but the 
misfortune of the agitator in trying to 
sell the wrong thing in the wrong place. 

J. M. STEDMAN, 
Entomologist, Experiment Station, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 





A CANKER WORM TRAP. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: In response 
to Dype’s request, I will try to give a de- 
scription of the “bug catcher” I spoke 
of in your issue of March 27. Perhaps I 
might have used a more appropriate name 
for the device. I am indebted to Pro- 
fessors Whitten and Stedman of the Mis- 
souri Agricultural College for my knowl- 
edge of it, 

HOW TO MAKE.—Take a strip of 
screen wire six inches wide and long 
enough to go around the tree and lap over 
six inches. Cut from four to five slits in 
one edge of the strip. Wrap around the 
trunk of the tree with slits upward. Tack 
one end to the tree, putting the tack in at 
the upper corner; then overlap the edges 
of each slit and tack, beginning next to 
the tacked end, until the strip is fastened 
all around, and so there is no place be- 
tween the tree and the upper edge of the 
strip through which the insects can pass. 
The overlapped slits will cause the bottom 
of the strip to flare out and away from 
the tree. Care must be taken to scrape 
all the loose bark from the tree trunk so 
as to let the upper part of the strip that 
is fastened to the tree lie closely; other- 
wise the insects will crawl up between 
the tree and strip. 

am told that eight-ounce tacks will 

t injure the trees, and that by giving 
the traps a little attention the second 
year they will last two years. At first 
we thought it would be a big job to put 
the traps on, but find that after getting 
started; and having the wire cloth cut in 
six-inch strips, 100 feet long, we could 





easily put on 200 traps a day. The wire 
cloth costs us about one cent per tree for 
six-year-old trees that have made a good 
growth. 

As stated in my first letter, the traps 
should be put on in the early fall to give 
the best results—say not later than 
August 15—as the canker worms go into 
the ground to go through the transforma- 
tion into the moth, and some of those 
come forth in the fall and lay eggs in 
the trees. The female canker worm 
moth has no wings and to get into the 
tree where she wants to lay her eggs she 
must crawl up the tree trunk. This the 
trap prevents her doing. The greater por- 
tion of the mature insects come forth in 
the early spring. I can find as many 
as 20 moths under one trap. 

I trust the foregoing will be plain to 
readers, and that many. will be induced to 


use the traps or other means of getting 
rid of the canker worm pest. 
Adair Co., Mo, J. E. MAY. 


NORTH ARKANSAS NOTES. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The weather 
on April 1 was certainly foolish enough to 
suit the day. We had been having some 
nice weather for several days and con- 
cluded that spring had set in, expecting 
that April would bring us fine weather. 
The day dawned cloudy and by 9 o’clock 
rain began to fall; next snow, then rain 
and sleet with small hail, and so.on all 
day; and when night came the wind 
turned and came from the North, and it 
was quite cold. Our peach and pear buds 
were beginning to push out, and we were 
quite sure they would be nipped; but 
about 9 o’clock p. m. the wind turned and 
came from the south, and it began to get 
warmer. Tuesday was cloudy and rainy, 
but not so cold, and by noon it was much 
warmer and the rain had stopped. It 
continued cool all the week, but by Sun- 
day and Monday the weather was quite 
pleasant, and now we do not expect any 
more killing frosts. 

The peaches, pears and plums are ap- 
parently safe and very full of bloom. 
Apples are very backward, and do not 
show any signs of bloom. The strawber- 
ries are blooming quite freely at present. 
The forest trees are in almost a dormant 
state—very little showing of green. 

We are nearly done planting corn, and 
it will be up before ‘“‘the white oak leaves 
are as large as squirrels’ ears,” which 
indicates a good crop of corn. Wheat and 
rye are looking extra well; meadows and 
clover fields are green and nice. Our 
crop prospects were never better at this 
time of the year. 

Stock of all kinds looks well; roughness 
is getting scarce in this section. We have 
had some very heavy rains that have 
done considerable washing of fields and 
fences. 

Some new settlers are coming in and 
locating. 

We have been kept quite busy between 
the cold snaps and the spring showers 
setting out trees and plants. I have set 
out 500 apple, 300 peach, 250 pear, 300 plum 
and 100 cherry trees; also over two acres 
of strawberry plants and some raspberry 
and grape vines. But we are about 
through now. 

Best wishes to the RURAL WORLD. 

Fulton Co., Ark. D. 8. HELVERN. 


1901 SEED CATALOGUE FREE. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 


PICKING STRAWBERRIES, 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 

This is the most important part of the 
business of strawberry growing. More is 
lost by slovenliness or ill judgment at 
this final stage than anywhere else. 

First, there is much blundering as to 

the stage of ripeness or unripeness at 
which this luscious fruit should be picked. 
Eagerness to get them to market at the 
beginning of the season when prices are 
high induces many to pick them too green, 
A little later when they ripen thick 
and fast non-hustling growers are apt to 
let them get overripe before gathering. 
A very good rule is to try to let them 
get a shade too ripe at first when the 
weather is cool and the process of ripen- 
ing slow, and then to try to pick them a 
shade too green when the hot days ripen 
them like magic. Then with eagerness 
at first and indolence a little later, cor- 
rected or modified by this rule, one may 
come nearer the happy medium. 
The exact degree of ripeness which the 
strawberry may be allowed to attain and 
then stand shipment to market, depends 
upon the distance it must go and the 
natural firmness or softness of the vari- 
ety being handied, and also upon the man- 
ner in which they are gathered. 

It is very essential that the berry should 
be full colored before it leaves the vine. 
For, although it may afterwards ripen 
in a fashion, it can not gain much in 
color. Some kinds, owing to inherent 
firmness of flesh, can be allowed to get 
deep red and still bear carriage a long 
distance. Other things equal a variety of 
this kind is far more valuable than one 
that softens as, or before, it colors. Not 
even the fragrance and lusciousness of 
the strawberry have had as much to do 
with its universal popularity as its beau- 
tiful color. 

But to get back to the subject in hand 
—picking, packing, selling. Much has 
been said about the importance of clean, 
attractive cups or baskets and crates, 
but not too much. As long as the world 
is influenced in its estimate of a man by 
the clothes he wears, it will judge fruit 
by the packages that hold it. 

Much also depends upon the choice of 
pickers and upon their management. A 
woman makes the best picker, a girl next 
and a man next, The boy—well, the boy 
ranks with catacylsms. He can Nation- 
ize a strawberry patch in as short order 
as Mistress Carrie can a Kansas saloon. 
He can trample a five-acre field quicker 
than a buffalo herd and more effectually 
than a thirty-ton turnpike roller. Where 
there are only large berries he can gather 
only small ones; where there are only 
ripe ones he can fill cup after cup with 
rank green ones. His transmuting power 
in this respect beats all the Genii in 
Arabia. It beats everything except his 
cubic capacity. I don’t say cubic capacity 
of his stomach. For everybody knowsthat 
@ twelve-year-old boy can eat more 
strawberries than even his hide can hold. 
He can eat three times as many as he 
can pick. oO. W. BLACKNALL. 

Vance Co., N. C. 


SHALLOW PLANTING.—During the 
winter of 1898 thousands of trees were 
frozen to death, the result of shallow 
planting. Where the roots are close to the 
surface they fail to nourish the trees 
properly in periods of drouth, poe? are 





the trees 
condition, and not are fruit buds de- 
stroyed by low temperature, but as in 1898 
the trees are frozen. 





The Rpiary. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE APIARY 
NO. 3. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The fact that 
no person can succeed except, perhaps, 
in a haphazard way—in the production 
of honey without a fair knowledge of the 
natural history and habits of the honey 
bees, should never be lost sight of when 
writing in the interest of beginners in 
apiary work: But this statement does 
not cover the whole ground. The student 
in the bee business must know the source 
from whence his honey crop is to come 
and what time in the season the 
honey-producing plants and trees in his 
vicinity burst their bloom and offer their 
tempting nectar to the busy bees. In 
many localities where bees are success- 
fully kept, especially in the middle states 
of the Union, there is but one “honey har- 
vest” in the year, and this period may not 
last more than three or four weeks, and 
a much shorter time if drouth interferes. 
In the writer’s locality the main honey 
crop must come from the modest little 
white clover, and not a day must be lost 
to the bees by carelessness or lack of 
knowledge on the part of the apiarist, if 
a profitable crop of honey is to be se- 
cured. 

There is the right time, and the wrong 
time to put on the surplus cases. If 
these are adjusted on the brood depart- 
ment of the hive too early in the season 
there is danger that brood rearing may be 
retarded at the very time it should be en- 
couraged most. The additional room 
given by the empty cases which must be 
warmed by the bees, if added before 
the bees need the room, can in 
no case be of any service to the bees 
or to the apiarist. I make it a rule to 
watch the progress the bees are making 
when the honey harvest has fairly begun, 
and as soon as I discover that the strong- 
est colonies have their brood departments 
fairly well filled with brood and honey, 
the surplus cases go on the hives at once, 
and others later on as they are ready for 
them Not a colony of bees in the 
apiary is permitted to lose a single day 
on account of lack of room to store all 
the nectar they can bring to the hive. 
Some years ago an acquaintance of 
mine, an intelligent business man, who 
kept some bees after a fashion, met me 
and after a cordial greeting observed: 
“It’s time to put the honey boxes on the 
hives, isn’t it?’ 

I replied to him that he must be jesting; 
that the fields had been white with the 
blooming white clover for a month, and 
was now drying up. “What have you 
been doing with your eyes all this time? 
I have already secured a nice crop of 
white clover honey, and have put some 
of it on the market.’’ He looked about 
him in a bewildered manner, but it was 
too late, the opportunity was lost to him. 
This little story only illustrates that in 
the apiary, perhaps more than in any 
other rural business, everything must be 
attended to on time. 

THB TIERING UP SYSTEM.—The plan 
known as the tiering up system, as prac- 
ticed in many modern apiaries, has proved 
a great success under my management in 
my apiary for over 20 years. All my 
surplus cases both for comb honey and 
for taking honey with the honey extract- 
or, are made to duplicate each other. 

One case is adjusted on the brood de- 
partment, and when abouttwo-thirds filled 
with honey it is raised and an empty 
case with its suit of honey boxes is put 
in its place, and the partly filled case is 
adjusted on the empty one. This plan 
keeps the finished combs at the top of 
the ‘“‘tier,’”” where it can be removed with 
minimum disturbance to the bees, and 
the least possible labor to the apiarist. 
This plan keeps the empty space next to 
the brood nest, and if there is any nectar 
in the fields the bees rush it in to fill 
the vacancy. It is a ruinous waste of 
time to force the bees to ripen and finish 
the combs in a well filled case before 
giving them additional room, unless the 
apiarist can forsee that the honey harvest 
is about played out. G. W. DEMAREE. 
Shelby Co., Ky. 








BITS FROM BUZZDOM. 





Swarming hives should be kept in a cool 
place. A swarm may be induced to enter 
a hot hive, but if it be too hot, they 
are liable to desert it. 

Use young larvae for the rearing of 
queen bees. Bees always’ select the 
younger larvae, and apliarists may well 
follow the bees in this matter, says Mrs. 
Ella Henson. 

Sometimes, when bees have started 
combs, and some eggs are laid, an ex- 
tremely hot day will cause them to desert 
the hive. This can be avoided by having 
the hive in a shaded place, or by erect- 
ing a 4-pole simple shade over it. 

Bees seldom desert a hive after they 
have made a large beginning on combs 
and eggs, or when a frame of brood is 
supplied to them. 

Close students of bees insist that bees 
never gather honey and pollen on the 
same trip. 

Honey-gatherers carry twice as heavy 
loads*as are gathered by the pollen-gath- 
erers. The reason for this is that the 
honey is heavier than the pollen, bulk for 
bulk, and that the honey is taken into 
the bee’s sack, while the pollen is carried 
on the ends of the legs. 

The size of the hives must be settled by 
the locality of the apiary. No one size 
of hive will answer perfectly in all 
places. 

Bees deposit pollen in drawn-out combs, 
either in the hive or the super, if in one 
place. 

Contrary to explicit assertions that bees 
do not work on strawberry blooms, I saw 
them last season working industriously 
on the blooms in my own beds, and also 
on blooms on neighboring farms. 





PIPING.—When bees desire to send out 
an after-swarm they cluster about the 
queen cells in the hive, so that the first 
hatched queen cannot get at them to de- 
stroy them. This seems to enrage the 
queen that is out of her cell, and she ut- 
ters some shrill notes sounding like teet, 
teet, teet in quick succession, which is 
easily distinguished from all other noises 
in or about the hive. When piping is 
heard you may know that if the weather 
is pleasant,a second swarm will issue the 
next day, unless prevented in some way, 
and also that there is a young queen out 
of her cell and at liberty in the hive. The 
hive should then he opened early the next 
morning and every queen cell cut off, 
which will prevent any after-swarms is- 





suing from that hive. , 


PURE RY 


Direct from Distiller to Consumer. 

Our entire product is sold 
direct to consumers, you thus 
avoid adulteration and mid- 
diemen’s profits. Ifyou want 
pure whiskey for medicinal 
purposes or otherwise, read 
the following offer. It will 
interest you. 


We will send four full quart 
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is it not? 
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SE for our New Catalogue. 


Clovers, Timothy, Millet, Cane, etc 
Correspondence and offers solicited 


SCHISLER-CORNELI SEED CO., 
ST. LOUIS, 





SEEDS 


Sen for our New Catalogue. 


OF ALL KINDS~27*2,:0.20, 2 reckaece 
Flower Seeds for $1.00, coomala. s For large quan- 
tities write for 5 USAR 

DICKMANN -DUSARD SEED CO. 
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SEEDS 


OF ALL KINDS for the garden and farm 
Warranted true to name and strictly fresh 
No carried over stock on hand. Write for 
what you want and special prices will be 
F be pr A return mail. 
it Seed and Produce Co. 
1107 N. 34St.,St. Louis, Mo 
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SLUG SHOT 





Kills Currant Worms, &c., 
1880. SOLD BY THE SEED DEALERS. 
For Pamphlet address 


in use since 


HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudson, ‘. Y. 





THE BUSY BEE. 


If any colonies perished during winter, 
put the hives in a cool cellar to prevent 
the wax worm from destroying the combs. 
They can be used to advantage at swarm- 
ing time, or, if you are in need of wax, 
the combs should be rendered at once, 
says “Farm Journal.” 

In spring, when brood rearing is going 
on rapidly, bees require considerable 
water. If they have access to a stream or 
brook close by they will help themselves, 
but if this is not the case, and the bees 
are obliged to carry water for a mile or 
so, many will become chilled by the cold 
winds and fail to reach their hives; and 
at this time of the year we need every bee 
it is possible to save. If you are not fav- 
ored by having a stream of some kind 
near your apiary, it will be an advantage 
to supply water in some artificial way. 
My home apiary is located only fifty feet 
from an ever-flowing brook, and I often 
watch the bees sipping water by the 
thousands. In locating an apiary it is 
well to keep the fact in mind that bees 





need water six months of the year, and 
the farther they must carry it the more 
bees are lost, especially in the spring of 
the year. 

There are at least three ways of trans- 
ferring bees from box hives into movable 
frame hives. The old method is to pry 
open the old hives with cold chisel and 
hammer, cut out the combs and fit them 
into the frames of the movable frame hive 
and fasten them in with sticks and 
strings. After trying this method on sev- 
eral colonies, I must pronounce it a 
messy, sticky job. 

A much better way is to drive them out 
by the following plan: Take the hive to 
be transferred under a tree or in the 
shade of a building and turn it bottom 
up, place on top of it an empty box of the 
same size, blow in a little smoke at the 
bottom occasionally, and drum on the old 
hive with a couple of sticks for ten or fif- 
teen minutes. Nearly all the bees and the 
queen will go up into the empty box 
above. In the meantime, place the hive 
in which you wish to put the bees on the 
stand where the old hive stood, so the 
field bees, that will be coming in all the 
time, have a place to go. They will be 
rushing in and out again, not knowing 
what to make of it. Then carry the box 
of bees and dump them in front of the 
new hive and they will soon run in and 
make themselves at home. Stand the old 
hive in a new location and drum on it 
again in twenty-one days, having an emp- 
ty box above it as at first. 


GIVE THE BEES WATER.—Bees 
says the Englishman, Albert Gale, like 
considerable water. Give plenty. It saves 
time for them by preventing them going 
off to the creeks, A vessel with bits of 
cork or other floating material thrown 
in and placed in easy access to the bees 
is a very useful thing in an apiary. A 
tin containing brackish water is also 
useful. Bees, he says, are very fond 





of salt, as will be seen by the eager 
way they search the ground where the 
liquor from corned bee’ been thrown 


=. the margins of brackish streams, 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


oa le dozen 3 planta of that grand new Straw- 


r Dunlap,”’ sent postpaid to any ad 
Gress tor only 20c. This bonanza offer is mane in 
order to get my little catalogue before “Rural 
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Box 91, North Aiton, Iinois. 
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Largest Nursery. 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 16 years’ experience, 
STARE BROS., Mo.; nY 





All about this money-making 
on io 4 2 cent stam; + send to- 


GINSENG. BAUM, pF ~ dng tl. 
FOR SALE 





80Y BEANS—Dwart 
hay fully ma- 





tured and acclimated fresh, clean rite 
J. H. CHENOWETH. La Lathrop, Mo. 
IVES Sections, 8 y, Smokere 

data and all Bee feo 
— rite 


———"a5 096. epaity 0., i. 
MONEY IN BEES, 





Send for our 40 log FREE, 

full Information about bees, ae bose, hives ‘and ail all 

up-to-date su: methods. Address 
JNO. NEB. ie son, High Hill. Mo. 





SEED CORN 


dl highest germinating power, raised in fam 

Mason County, Ill, Is tested and guaranteed teed to 

ger. Every bushel of our corn is nubbed b: 
and at both ends—no small grains. Our corn 


deep 
col ears, immense yiel 

est of a’ rs nite neat Favorite White ie is the" grand: 
Ww corn, ma’ = 
ite both north and’ ere 2 Saver. 


ato fae ee cob, phenomin Yielder. Order Order 
ure getting the corn as it is 
$1.00 per bashel, jones boy 


Send bs fereans les and ca’ catalog So : 
T. N. SUTTON & SON, n City, Til, 


SEED CORN cor" co"trow for imarxet or for 





han any other ora, immense yiela’ Pree gas 
; ice §1.! 
bushel, included, Sample and price list 


of "held seeds 
K.B. MOORHOUs, Ames. Iowa. 

SEED CORN AMINE 

orst all over corn —_— that will 

yield benvily me past exe is what ow hy 

want. We are ready to prove that we neve such 

corn. 2 samples, and our catalogue ef field seeds 


JAS. ©. SUFFERN, seed Grower, Voorhies, Ill. 


BURPEE’S 








SEEDS GROW. Iu 
logue free. BURPEE PHILA: 








STRAWBERRY PATCH f Our 
A bi, saat combines one, oh ts 1 = 
r fine — ‘ord, 8 
Seoeaes and aoa. Sent by mot oF = 
F R.D.No.3 Ernest Gauntt, ion, Ind. 
Prices, with creniar how 
J.E.HA gp bo m. 





rite for particulars. 


VIQUING ass 202 N. 8th., St. Louis. Mo. 
CYCLONE CORN HUSKER 


ROSE NTHAL HUSK ER A 
BOX/4# MiLWAUKEE WIS 
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“MARCH ON.”’ 
Owned by W. P. Harned, Vermont, Mo.,and to be sold at Kansas City, April 22-23. 








Live Stock. 








2, 2%.—N. H. Gentry and June K. 
Kansas City, 


23.—Two daye combination 


. Bhorthorn eattle. 


Qpril @ and 
gale; 100 high-class Shorth 
herds of June K- King, N 
Gentry an Me 

SHORTHORNS. 
2.—W. B. Rigg, Mt. Sterling, Ill. 
122.—C. C. Bigler & Son, Hartwick, 


‘april 18.—Boone County Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Association, at Columbia, Mo. 

May 1-2—M. E. Jones & Co., and 8. E. 
Prather & Son, J. es tl. 


a 21 and 22—C. A. Jamison, Peor' 
; 8. H. Godman, Wabash, Ind.; an 
ethers, at onee, Til. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
March 14.—H. M. Gittings, Disce, Il. 
20-21.—Gardn 





Mareh er, Judy, Mattinson 
and sen, Kansas City, Mo. 

April 29-30.—Haley Bros., Harris, Mo., and 
ethers, at Kansas City, Mo. 


IMPROVED FARM CATTLE. 
A Result of Agricultural Education. 


” 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Recent cattle 
sales and the general discussion of the 
need of a better grade of cattle on the 
farms by the farmers themselves, and the 
inquiries as to the best breeds of beéf 
cattle for the farmer that flood the mails 
of the agricultural press all manifest the 
activity of the cattle industry, and the 
situation is a marked contrast to the de- 
pressed condition of the live stock in- 
terests which existed a few years ago. 
The renewed interest seems to be a 
healthy one, rather than one of boom or 
mushroom growth. This is betokened by 
the pains taken by farmers most es- 
pecially to inform themselves on the best 
beef types, the problems of feeds and 
feeding, and all the economic phases of 
cattle growing. 

Now, is this status of the farm cattle 
industry due solely to our great breeders, 
important as is the work they have done? 
The fundamental phsyicological fact that 
knowing of must precede interest in is 
demonstrated in the cattle industry. I 
think there can be little doubt that the 
effective work done in the departments of 
Animal Husbandry of many of our Agri- 
cultural Colleges in disseminating correct 
ideas of breeding and feeding, and the 
value of pure breeds has enabled farmers 
to see the advisability of keeping the best, 
as nothing else has. Farmers realized 
that the heads of these departments were 
men of culture and were practical men, 
and that they were conducting careful 

euding experiments and doing this wors 
for the farmer and not for the cattle 
breeder. If these college men found the 
result of tests at variance with teachings 
of cattle breeders or feeders, they fear- 
lessly voiced these differences and the re- 
sult is that there is a knowledge of cat- 
tle among farmers which induces them to 
have a better class of stock. The pens of 
men like Professors Thomas Shaw, John 
A. Craig and W. A. Henry—men all iden- 
tified with agricultural colleges, and men 
whom cattle breeders know to be practical 
men, have done much for the best inter- 
ests of this most important phase of farm 
economy. The best stock breeders are 
more than satisfied when men of these 
colleges are to be judges at stock shows 
because they know good cattle. 

The desire to serve the farming class in 
agricultural colleges is evidenced by the 
establishment of the Short Course. Every 
young man who attempts to raise cattle 
extensively should avail himself of this 
opportunity to know about the problems 
of stock, stock growing and stock feed- 
ing. Farmers should procure the bulle- 
tins of their experiment stations on this 
question. When farmers are fully ap- 
prised of all the information required 
in breeding and feeding and realize that 
the best will prove most profitable, our 
prairies and hills will be dotted with 
cattle that will pay. 

The proposed work of the Department 
of Animal Husbandry of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural College, which is incorporated 
in a bill now pending, shows how valuable 
such work may be to the farm cattle in- 
dustry if such law were in force in every 
state. It is as follows: 

“That it shall be the duty of the college 
of agriculture to maintain typical speci- 
mens representing the various market 
classes and the several pure breeds of live 
stock and to give expert instruction in 
stock judging and in the most advanced 
and approved methods of live stock hus- 
bandry. 

“That it shall be the duty of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station to conduct 








Cows 
Made To Breed 


By injecting with Hood Farm Breeding 
Powder. Over 75 per cent. of cows treated 
with it for failure to breed have since bred. 
After Abortion all cows should be 
treated. It thoroughly disinfects,— kills 
germs and puts organs in normal condi- 
tion. $1 and $2.50. Dollar size, mail $1.15, 

— four times more, express, $2.75. 
oo” Farm Milk Fever Cure saves 
attacked by this dis- 


rrespon 
Address 


feeding experiments intended to determine { 


the most successful combinations of stock 
foods, particularly of Illinois grains and 
forage crops, and to discover the most 
,economical and successful methods of 
maintaining animals and fitting them for 
market; to investigate live stock condi- 
tions, both at home and abroad, in so far 





ag as they affect the market values and to 


| pubtioh the results of such experiments 
and investigations, and that to carry out 
the provisions of this section there be and 
hereby is appropriated the sum of twenty- 
five thousand dollars ($25,000) annually for 
the years 1901 and 1902, of which sum eight 
thousand dollars ($8,000) is to be set 
aside annually for live stock feeding ex- 
periments, etc. Provided that the work 
undertaken and outlined in this section 
shall be carried out on lines to be agreed 
upon by the dean of the college of agri- 
culture and a committee of five to be ap- 
pointed by the Illinois Live Stock Breed- 

ers’ Association.” 
JOHN 

Clinton Co., Ill. 


H, CHAMBERS. 


MARCH ON. 





We represent on this page a picture of 
one of the 110 high-class Shorthorns that 
will be sold at public auction at Kansas 
City, April 22-23. The picture is that of 
March On, owned by W. P. Harned, Ver- 
mont, Mo. He is a Cruickshank Butter- 
fly, was sired by Godoy 115675, out of 
Butterfly of Rose 5th, by Baron Sussex 
101684. He is red, large and level; two 
years old last February; will be a very 
large bull, and should make a valuable 
sire. With him the Cruickshank scale 
can be kept up. He has been used some 
in the Idlewild herd of Shorthorns. His 
being in the sale will afford a rare chance 
to get a bull of the best Scotch blood. It 
is also an indication of the high quality 
of the offering for this sale. 


STOCK NOTES. 


EVANS-SNIDER-BUEL CO. sold on 
April 10, for R. H. Brown, Calvert, Texas, 
one load of cattle 1,298 pounds at $5.15, and 
nine cars 1,148 pounds, $4.9. These ten 
cars were good quality and good fat. The 
load of $5.15 cattle brought the second 
highest price obtained this season for 
Texas cattle, the highest price being $5.20, 
which Evans-Snider-Buel Co. got for one 
load of 1,291 pounds cattle, which cattle 
also belonged to R. H. Brown. 

On April 12 the same company sold for 
Jos. Arnold, Jr., Deer Plain, Ill, four 
steers, 4,140 pounds, at $5.10, and one 
heifer, 67@ pounda, at $5.10 These were 
good quality beef cattle, but were not fin- 
ished. Also two stocker steers, one weigh- 
ing 730 pounds, the other 430 pounds, at 
$4.60. 


T, F. B. SOTHAM, proprietor of the 
Weavergrace herd of cattle, Chillicothe, 
Mo., received a letter recently from A. 
F. McCarty, owner of the Neosha Valley 
Herefords, Kansas, who says: ‘Right 
Sort 94042 was two years old yesterday 
and weighed (at 6:30 in the evening, hav- 
ing had no grain since morning, and no 
water since noon) just 1,550 pounds. He 
is not loaded with fat, either. Only one 
cow has ever been returned to him. He 
is fulfilling all the predictions you made 
for him, and my fondest expectations. 
He has the Corrector back, head and 
horn, and curly coat of cherry red. He 
is smooth as an egg, too. I have only 
two calves from him yet, but they are 
beauties and worthy of theif sire. They 
are like him—‘‘Hereford breeches’ and 
all. One is out of an Earl of Shadeland 
cow, the other out of a daughter of Dave 
Cornish’s Boatman. I am coupling him 
with daughters of Garfield, Fortune, Earl 
of Shadeland, Roseland, Chesterfield, etc., 
and expect something much better than 
the common run. I believe it is correct to 
say that Right Sort is the highest priced 
yearling son of Corrector in four years, or 
since Grant Hornaday bought Sir Come- 
well in 1897. He is a wonderful handler, 
and of a kind disposition.” 


F. M. MARSHAL, Blackwater, Mo., has 
renewed his advertisement in the RURAI 
WORLD for another year, which indi- 
cates the worth of this paper as an ad- 
vertising medium for Shorthorn cattle. 
Mr. Marshal is a good judge of cattle, a 
man of good business qualities, and a 
gentleman in the strictest sense of the 
word. When he established his herd he 
bought good cattle of the best breeding; 
he takes good care of them, and when 
customers visit his herd they are pleased 
with what they see. He has a most ex- 
cellent Scotch bull in service in Orange 
Hero 152685, two years old in January, 1901. 
At 2% months he weighed 2,000 pounds, 
He is red, is by Godoy 115675, he by Spar- 
tan Hero 77932, dam imp. Golden Thistle, 
by Roan Gauntlet (35284). Orange Hero’s 
dam is Red Orange, by Young Golden 
Crown 54393, second dam Orange Lass, by 


Commander, third dam imp. Orange Blos- 
som 31, by Roan Gauntlet (35284). Here is 
a bull of good character, splendid top and 
bottom lines, great depth of body and 
flesh, and splendid finish; and he is prov- 
ing to be a splendid sire. In cows Mr. 
Marshal has the Scotch Princess Royal, 


Victoria, Orange Blossom, Bashful, in 
Bates, and the on, Wild Byes, 
London Duchess, Golden Duchess, Craig, 


Roseabelle, Rosmond, Oxford Duchess, 
Hilpa, Rose of Sharon and other good 
American strains of good quality. At pres- 
ent Mr. Marshal has three yearling bulls 
and 14 coming yearlings from seven to 
eleven months old, that are for sale. 





There are some splendid bulls in this lot, 
j and they will be sold worth the money. 
Look up his advertisement and then go 
and see the herd, as it must be seen to 
be appreciated. 





WM. WALKER of Pana, IIl., will sell 
}at public auction at his farm, southwest 

f town, on April 26, 17 head of Short- 
|horn cattle and 22 head of Poland-China 
hogs. Among the Shorthorns will be the 
present herd bull, Conqueror of Edinburg 

3049. He is three years old, red, has 
| good finish, splendid head and horns. He 
is by Champion 96651, he by Fredrick 
William, Dam of Conqueror of Edinburg 
is Young Lady, by Gay Harry 112057, he by 
imp. Gay Monarch, tracing imp. Matilda, 
by Imperial. Conqueror of Edinburg is 
a good bull and ought to find a place at 
the head of a good herd. The rest of the 
Shorthorns are cows and heifers of the 
Young Mary, Ruby, Hope and Madonna 
families, topped out with bulls of the 
leading Bates and Scotch strains. All 
these cattle are good colors, regular 
breeders, and all old enough will be bred 
to the present herd bull. This offering af- 
— a splendid chance to start a new 

erd. 

In Poland-Chinas there will be 14 fall 
boars that we think are hard to duplicate 
in one bunch, and the eight gilts are A 
No. 1; in fact, there is show material in 
this offering, and a splendid chance to 
get young sows to put in an early sale 
next fall. They are sired by Claud E., 
by Claud, dam of Black U. 8. breeding; 


‘and out of dams by Chief Perfection 2d, 


Chief I Am, What's Wanted, Jr., and 
Wilkes breeding. They combine the blood 
of Chief Perfection 2d, U. 8. Chief, Black 
U. 8., Hadley, Black Chief, Free Trade 
and Chief I Know. This offering is worthy 
the attention of all interested in Short- 
horns and Poland-Chinas who are looking 
for good individuals that are well bred. 
No better chance to buy them will be of- 
fered this spring than at this sale. Send 
to Mr, Walker for catalog and don’t for- 
get the date, April 26. 





“DODDIES” IN COMBINATION SALE. 

The announcement of the dispersion of 
the Angus herd of Haley Bros., at Kansas 
City will no doubt cause surprise to 
breeders of the bonnie blacks generally. 
Those who have attended the sales of the 
past few years and watched the purchases 
made by this firm, know that they bought 
with the intention of remaining in the 
business. A grand collection of this fam- 
ous breed has been assembled at Harris, 
Mo., including cattle capable of winning 
at our great shows, and it is to be regret- 
ted that their present owners should not 
reap the profits they have selected with 
so much judgment and bred with so much 
skill. The health of Mr. B. F. Haley’s 
family will not permit him to reside in 
Missouri, so he has closed out all his 
other holdings there and moved to Colo- 
rado, and this dispersion is made to close 
the partnership. Messrs. Haley in their 
selection of stock bulls have been unusu- 
ally fortunate. They took no chances 
when they purchased at the Evans disper- 
sion in 1898 the famous bull Blackbird 
Hero, whose daughters are probably more 
highly prized than those of any Angus 
bull in this country. The old bull will 
likely not get ma more calves, but he 
leaves 15 in the herd and a like 
number in calf tu him. The bull Nabob of 
Lakeside with all the breed character, 
smoothness and quality of his half broth- 
er Gay Lad, but built upon a plan some 
300 pounds more extensive, was selected 
to follow Blackbird Hero. A number of 
females are now in calf to him, and he 
is a show bull of a high order. At six 
years old and never having been forced 
for show purposes, he should command 
the attention of those in need of a show 
and breeding bull. The Haley females 
are grand individuals in splendid bloom, 
presenting a wonderful uniformity of 
type, though representing various blood 
lines. Such animals as Abbess of Estill 
4th, Coquette 10th of Lake Forest, Golden 
Flora, Jennet’s Favorite, and Lucy of 
Haley, would be top females in any herd, 
but there are many more equally as good 
in this great dispersion. 

In connection with the Haley sale, all 
under the management of W. C. McGa- 
vock, there will be sold 75 head from the 
herds of other breeders. P. Grout, 
Winchester, Ill., offers 16 grandly-bred 
bulls, including four Jilts—more of this 
famous family than have ever been of- 
fered at an American auction; also three 
Prides, four Queen Mothers, a Blackbird 
and a Heather Bloom. They are choice 
individuals and those in search of herd- 
headers should look after them. W. 8. 
Karnaghan, Clarinda, Ia, who has 
achieved a reputation for breeding and 
handling high-class cattle, consigns 21 
head—ten bulls and eleven females of the 
real Angus type and quality, including 
brothers and sisters in blood to the In- 
ternational Exposition prize winner Gold- 
en Flora, and the cow that produced her. 
John R. Harvey, Bloomfield, Ia., sells 
sons and daughters of Gad Lad 2d, a 
brother of the champion Gay Lad and 
Lucia Estill. The cattle are all in excel- 
lent breeding form, and extended notes 
will be given in later issues. The event 
should prove one of the most attractive of 
the season. There are 49 bulls and 78 
females, and those wanting Angus cattle 
of either sex should be at Kansas City the 
last days of April. 


HEAVY LOSSES ON THE RANGES.— 
Caeyenne, Wyo., April 15.—It is reported 
that the Swan Land and Cattle Company, 
‘which ranges large herds of cattle in 
Easiern Wyoming and Western Nebras- 
ka, has lost more than 2,500 head of cattle 
during the severe storms uf the past ten 
Gays. Some of the animals were driven 
over high bluffs and others were smoth- 
‘ered in snow-driits. 

Jack Edwards, a large owner of sheep 
in Wyoming and Oregon, lost 7,600 head of 
sheep near ball, Neb., out of a band 
of 14,000. The animals were a lamb- 
ing beds when the storm came 

Other but smaller losses are reported 
from the ranges in Nebraska and South 
Dakota and the eastern part of Wyoming. 

The storm is still in progress and many 
stockmen will be ruined. 

INSECTS KILLING CATTLE.—Dallas, 
Tex., April 15.—Farmers in the city Mon- 
day from the northern part of Dallas 
County ‘reported that the green bug that 
has practically destroyed the small grain 
crop is now doing and threatening worse 
work still—it is er the live stock. 
David Smith of Garland said: 

“Cattle, horses and hogs are dying in 
large numbers in several localities from 
the effects of eating wheat, grass and veg- 
etable growths that have become infested 
with the bug. e insects thus taken into 
the stomach of the animals make the lat- 
ter sick from poison and most of them 
die in a short time.” 
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H. O. Correll, Auctio 


Trade-Marks 


Branch Office, 621 Whitney 


COMBINATION SALE 


ea Neat 


SHORTHORN CATTLE 


——-AND— 


POLAND=-CHINA HOGS! 


The Property of William Walker, Pana, Christian County, Illinois, to be held at 


Green Valley Stock Farm, Friday, April 26th, 1901. 


Consisting of 16 Head of Bates and Scotch-Topped Cows and Heifers, Representing Such Families as 


Young Marys’, Hope, Ruby, Mandane. 


The cows and heifers are bred to Conqueror of Edinburg, a son 
daughter of Gay Monarch. This bull will be included in the sale. 


ale. 
ddress 
neer, Taylorville, Ill. 


of Champion, and out of a grand 
He was lsecond in class at St. 


He was 3 years old last November, dark red and Very Good Dispositi i 
ge “sig he ey proven “ —_ ate peas are peas | milkers 1 Cppicathed Bese ong espa 
e Poland-Chinas in sale include about ead sir i 

of first in class and Grand Sweepstakes at Chicago World’ Pie aed cat et cee ee 
fection 2d, What’s Wanted, Jr., Chief I Am, Victor Rock. 
on good feet. 
Parties from a distance will be cared for at St. James Hotel, Pana 
Lunch at 11 o’clock, sale begins at 12. : 


s Fair, and out of sows sired by Chief Per- 
They have good head and ears, fine backs 


at my expense with free con- 
Catalog now ready. Send for it. 


Wm. Walker, Pana, Ills. 


T. B. Hart, Clerk, Edinburg, Ils. 


Bids sent to either Auctioneer, Clerk or F. A, Scott, representing Col ° 
; will receive honorable sthcumiae renee Tet Weed, te ie wire, 





“Pasteur Vaccine” 


SAVES CATTLE FROM 


=~ BLACK LEG 


Nearly 2,000,000 successfully treated in U. S. and Canada during the last 5 years. 
Cheap, safe and easy to use. Pamphlet with full particulars, official endorsements 
and testimonials sent FREE on application. ‘ 


Pasteur Vaccine Co.,, cnicago. 


Building, Kansas City. Mo. 





HEREFORDS (unset! & simpson, 


600 HEAD IN HERD. 


Independence, Mo. 





ood as the breed contains. Imp. 


Dd 
tor 115752 and Windsome Duke Lith, 121622 in service. 


Special offering, 30 yearli 
ckshank cows. Also some 
—sired Imp. 


bulls, 20 yearling 
. females. The 
Lady by Champ 


partan 
ion Of England. This blood made 


Bates and Bates Topped. 


Shorthorn Cattle sccts™, Scotch, Topres. 


Nonpareil Victor 132573, Imp. Blackwatch 153334, Grand Vie 


Y stock for sale 
ung ao Come and see or address 


. BOTHWELL, Ne 


IDLEWILD SHORTHORNS |! 


heifers. 


herd in 
sire 


the 
in service, note 


115675 
Hero 77982, out of Imp. Golden Thistle, Vol. 26, by Roan Gauntlet, Golder 


famous. 
W. P. RARNBED, VERMONT. COOPER Co.,/MO. 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 


12 Yearling Bulls and 15 Yearling Heifers, all reds, for sale, out of 
Goodness fam’ ond “ure 


0! 











Herd headed by the ll, Orange 
®& pure Bates. with individua) merit the stendard. 


BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS! 


if the in, 

Acombs, Rose of Sharon, Princess, Braceletts and ilies a sired by Cue! “Violet 4 . 
111804, Kirklevington, Duke of Hazelhurst 11th, 123052 and Wooddale Victor 12801 and = 
them, they will bear inspection. Farm joins town. meer FINLEY, 4 tage, ‘Mo. 
F. M. MARSHAL, Prop.. 


BLACK WATBR 
hope reaps Cooper County, Me. 
Young stook of beth can torenin prcdbase 





CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 


SHORTHORNS 
Gay Laddie 119293 at head of herd, Young stock 
for sale. Call or write. 
POWELL BROS., Lee's Summit, Mo. 


SHORTHORN CATTLE, 


Berkshire Hi: Angee. Goats, Light Brahma anc 

Golden Beabright chickens. Stock and eggs for 

sale. Call on or address 

J. J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 

ATALOGUES for Shorthorn sajes compiled 
or furnished complete at attractive prices. 

ddress THOS. P. HALL, Breckenridge, Mo. 











Clover Leaf Farm HEREFORDS 
From the best imported and native strains, Farm 
situated 2 miles from station; telephone at farm. 
Visitors met at depot if des le rrespendence 
solicited. Young stock for sale at all times. 
W. G. SWINNEY. Bois D'Arc, Mo., Greene 


Co., on Memphis R. R. 
was tops selected 
, and Poland- 





SHORTHORN C ATTL —Foundation stock 
best blood known to the breed. 

China hogs of the most approved strains, extra 

good yeung cattle and hogs for sale; write your 

wants; visitors welcome; farm adjoining town on 

K.C., Ft. Scott & M. Ry. 8.W.COX. 8. Greenfield,Mo. 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Cotswold and Shropshire Sheep 
Bulls ready for service. Some choice boars jand 
15 bucks for sale at reasonable prices. The pure 
Scotch bulls Violets Prince 145647 and Golden Sym- 
pathy 151656 in service, 


JOHN MORRIS, Ohillicethe, Mo. 
EDGEWOOD HERD, POLLED DURHAMS. 


e largestand best bred herd it = 
sippi River. Bulls for sale. tennages-ehaes ney) 
A. E. BUBLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co,, Mo. 


A DEHORNER 


proper dehorner is a Polled Durham Bull. 
or Call in reference to same, 
G, W. JOHNSON. Lexington, Mo. 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 
Hero of Bstil) 34 23696 by Heathen Lad heaa 
the herd. Lead Ties, Yor ion oe 
een oes ca oe Bros., Judson. 

sa Oo., BMo., J. f. TSON, Mer., B. B. Sta. 
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Shorthorn Bulls. 


A choice lot for sale. Good colors, indi- 


good in 
viduals and good i s, Write for prices. 
Ww. iH FULKERSON & SONS, 


Jerseyville, Illinois 


AVONDALE GALLOWAYS. 


A few bulis of serviceable age now for sale. Can 
spare a few females, 100 in herd. Otto H. Swigart 
8. end State St., Champaign, Il. 


H. W. KERR, 
BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Good young bulls for sale. Carlinville, Ill. 


Camp Creek Herefords. 














Young stock forsale. Come and see me. 
LOUIS WEHRMAN, Truxton, Lincoln Co., Mo 
ZENOLEUM £2 : fe 
on re 
it drives out Cures all ete. 
internally itp ie cuts, My sores, - 


prt) ge = veterinarians. 
free. Zenner Disinfectant Co., 35 Bates St., Detroit, 


HEREFORD CATTLE! 


20 bullsand 20 heifers for sale, all registered, 
choicely bred, Call on or address. 


N. E. MOSHER & SON, Salisbury, Mo. 
100 Head Shorthorns 








In herd; young stock of both sexes for sale. The 
ckshank bull! Duke of Hardson at 
head of herd. M. H. H. Stephens, Bunceton, Mo. 
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H. A. BARBER. 


WINDSOR, MO. 

Shorthorn Bulls For Sale! 

I have achoice lot of young bulls of Scotch. Booth 
and Bates families; alsoa few heifers for sale with 
calf, and invite intending purchasers and those 

rested in cattle to call at our farm, four 
miles weet @ Windsor. best located herd in 
Mo. for southern purchasers. Ali stock put on cars. 


RAVENSWOOD HERD 


SHORTHORNS 


125 head in herd. 20 bulls for sale from 6 to 1b mo 
old. Scotch and Scotch toped. Herd h 
ag og Viscount, 124755), the champion 
rn bull of the Kansas City Show, \. 
©. E. LEONARD, Bell Air, Mo. 
ED, PATTERSON, a. 
BR. BR. and telephone station, Bunceton, Mo 


ENGLISHPine blooded and extra 
fine stock Y¥ 


Sear . go tH 


Dorchester. Green Co., Mo 


AUCTIONEERS. 

















LIVE STOCK AUCNIONBEER. 
JAS.W. SPARKS .Marshall Mo. Am sel- 
ling for the best breeders everywhere. Posted on 

and individual ‘merit.- Terms low. 








J. WEST sours, LENOX, IOWA, and 
CAREY M. ONES DA RT, IA 
Iowa's Livz STOCK AUCTIONEERS. 
Write before claiming dates. 


R. L, HARRIMAN, "stssctsnstonees 
Bismace sacs: case 


R. W. MITCHELL, 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER, 

GENTRYVILLE, MO. 

tI breed pure bred cattle and hogs, my host 

of patrons say 1 know how to sell them. Write 
for terms and dates, 


HARRY GRAHAM, °"{907=™. 


LIVE STOCK AND GENERAL SALES. 


AUCTIONEER. 


TERMS LOW. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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COMBINATION SALE OF 


AT THE FINE STOCK SALE PAVILION, STOCK YARDS, 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 
MONDAY AND TUESDAY, 


April 29 & 30, 1901 


HALEY BROS., Harris, Mo., in order to close a partnershi 
disperse their entire herd of 50 head, including the noted stock bull 
Nabob of Lakeside, a novice son of the celebrated Gay Blackbird. 
The show cow Abbess of Estill, 4th; Golden Flora, an International 
Exposition winner; Jennet’s Favorite, a State Fairjwinner; Lake- 
side Ardestie, a sister to Gay Lad, and 15 sons and daughters of the 
famous Blackbird Hero. This consignment affords an opportunity 
to secure a state fairshow herd and grandly bred Coquettes, Ericas, 
Prides, Drumin Lucys, Easter Tullach Duchesses and other good 
sorts. W. S. Karnaghan, Clarinda, Ia., contributes brothers and 
sisters in blood to the great prize winner Golden Flora and 
her dam, and the best bred and most individually excellent lot of 
Drumin Lucys offered since the Estill dispersion. 

A. P. Grout, Winchester, Ill., sells herd-headers from the illus- 
trious Jilt, Blackbird, Pride, Erica, Queen Mother and Heather 
—— —- They ct Paige 

- Melvin, Greentield, [1l., consigns the get ot - 
bird fy me yg Pride 5th. = eS 
- Turpin, Carrollton, Mo., sells chiefly of his noted Nosegays 

John Harvey, Bloomfield, Ia., sells the get of hi i 

oni gy agg to Gay ‘Lad. ’ ocenadvans 
'yson 0., Redwood Falls, Minn., consi Pride sons of 

seg Pomngy: A we —— Radormeng we and J. M. Dutt, Chestnut, Iil., 

sells cas, es, Wes wn Roses and daugh 

stock bulls Zaire 7th and Leoneer. pigotubibatte comes 

There is not a cull in the entire offerin 
vidual excellence of the animals is believe 
of any Angus auction held this season. 
perusing. Send for catalogue to 


W.C. McGAVOCK, Mrg. 


MT, PULASKI, ILL. 


and the average indi- 
to be higher than that 
Their pedigrees are worth 


Cols. F.M. WOODS, * 
J. W. SPARKS, 
CAREY M. JONES, 


Aaatbscbarrdbs dhe ts 


} Auctioneers. 








Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 
CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125406, 
assisted by Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 188065, heads our herd 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, 
pure Scotch and Scotch topped 
cows of the most fashionable 
tamilies, 


Stock for sale at all times 
at reasonable prices. 


Parties met at train. Farm 
two miles out. 


TELEPBONE NO, 20. 


SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


Baron T'norndale 123,000; Dark Roan ot April 30,"1895 at 9200. or will trade him for 
Thorndale and out of dams of Basterday Secret, these 
great milkers. Call on or address - 





” 


tm. 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACK 


Shor; horns or and Bates mostly. Berkshires 
address, 


Scotch America 
Btock of all ages and both sexfor sale. Call on or a a -— ¥ 


N. H. GENTRY, SEDALIA, Mo. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF 8ST. LOUIS. 


Located at Hast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 1 


National Stock Yards. 


0.@ KNOX, Vice-Pres. C. T. JONES, General Mer. L. W. KRAKS, Asst, ven’! Mar: 


SCOTT & MARCH, Breeders of 


Registered Herefords. 


Young Stock for sale. BELTON, MO 
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Horseman. 








SOUTHWEST MISSOURI CIRCUIT. 


Eight Continuous Weeks. 


Quincy, 
Columbia .... 


Marrisonville .... 


Higginsville 
Sedalia, State Fair 








The S. W. Short shipment Missouri Cir- 
cuit programme is advertised in this 
week’s RURAL. Horsemen will carefully 
read it, and then to get full particulars 
and rules and regulations, they should 
write to the Circuit Secretary, Col. John 
D. Moore, Rich Hill, Mo, 

Maud S., 2:08%, the ex-trotting queen, 
was bred at Woodburn Farm, and her 
breeder, A. J. Alexander, is still alive, 
but out of the horse breeding business. 
Horace Burger, George N. Stone, William 
H. Vanderbilt and Robert Bonner owned 
her at different times. These gentlemen 
have all died, and Mr. Alexander is the 
only one who ever owned her that now 
survives. 

The Year Book, Vol. XVI., is ready for 
delivery. This work contains same infor- 
mation as heretofore, viz.: Summaries of 
races in standard time; pedigrees of new 
performers; complete list of standard 
performers under their sires and com- 
plete list of produce of great brood mares, 

The work contains over 1,000 pages, 
being larger than heretofore; price being 
same, $4 per copy, charges prepaid. Or- 
ders must be actompanied by cash and 
will be promptly filled. Address J. H. 
Steiner, 355 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Breeding is yet in its infancy, and tne 
next decade will see such radical changes, 
such different views as to what consti- 
tutes excellence, that a type of horse 
will be seen.that by comparison the 
heroes of to-day will appear ordinary. 
The past ten years have not been as full 
of results as would have been the case 
had not inflated prices attracted thou- 
sands of men into the business of breed- 
ing trotters, only to find after a few 
years that they knew nothing about it, 
and who only succeeded in increasing the 
number of ordinary horses unfit to prop- 
agate their species, The foundation is now 
being laid from whence will come a type 
of highly-formed, faultlessly gaited trot- 
ters whose breeding will comprise cross 
upon cross of the best individuals from 
the best families, and from this type 
there will come not one, but dozens of 
two-minute trotters. 

After many futile attempts to secure a 
match race between The Abbot and Bo- 
ralma it is now announced that through 
the efforts of H. W. Wilson, secretary of 
the Kentucky Breeders’ Association, that 
a race has been arranged between these 
horses, to take place at the October meet- 
ing at Lexington, for $10,000 a side, the 
association to add one-half of its gate re- 
ceipts for that day, which half is guar- 
anteed will amount to $10,000, Five thou- 
sand dollars is required as forfeit, to be 
deposited by each party when the match 
is made, the remainder to be paid into 
the hands of the association the night be- 
fore the race, the winner to take all. Mr. 
T. W. Lawson, owner of Boralma, has 
forwarded bis check for $6,000, He aiso 
states in nis ietter tu Secretary Wileen 
that he will give to Lexington hospitals 
whatever share Boralma may win, both 
stake and gate receipts, and will also do- 
nate $5,000 to be raced for on the same. day 
by Cresceus and Charley Herr, to be di- 
vided as the association deems best. Mr. 
J. J. Scannell of New York, owner of The 
Abbot, has signified his acceptance of 
the proposition, the race to be trotted ac- 
cording to custom and rules of the N. T. 
A., mile heats, best two in three, or three 
in five. 


In 1866, when Budd Doble and Barney 
Jackman were trying to buy Goldsmith 
Maid, they visited Alden Goldsmith at 
Washingtonville, N. Y. Twenty thousand 
dollars was his price, and-no less. Jack- 
man offered $12,000. Goldsmith said no. 
They left, and Doble and Jackman held a 
consultation. Doble said to Jackman: “Is 
she worth $20,000?” ‘‘Then,’’ said Doble, “‘she 
I think she is.” ‘‘Then,” said Doble, ‘“‘she 
is worth $20,000 to us.”” Jackman answered, 
“It is easy for you to talk; but you have 
no money and I will have to mortgage 
every dollar I own and go in debt be- 
sides.”” ‘‘Well,” said Doble, “I will prom- 
ise this. I will sleep in the stall with that 
mare every night if you buy her until 
she has paid for herself.’”” Then they 
bought her. And Budd Doble did sleep 
with Goldsmith Maid until his promise 
was fulfilled. How his eyes would stick 
to that mare whenever he was near her. 
How he would watch her between heats, 
apparently full of thought and in si- 
lence. How carefully each little boot she 
wore was made to fit like unto a lady’s 
glove, and how neatly it looked when on 
the knee or the quarters of Goldsmith 
Maid. Where do we see such devotion to 
the trotter nowadays? The writer pauses 
for an answer. 


The Columbia, Mo., Trotting and pee ta 
programme is advertised in this issue of 
the RURAL WORLD. Those having 
harness horses to enter will be interested 
in the classes and purses. One of the 
best County Fairs in the state was held 
at Columbia last year. Col. T. 8.~Gor- 





Horse Owners! Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


don of the Cottage Hotel, 
of the speed department, and gave uni- 
versal satisfaction, and he will have 
charge of the same department this year. 
This association has a first-class half- 
mile track, which is kept in good condi- 
tion for racing. Mr. N, D. Robnett is 
the efficient, painstaking secretary, who 
can give all necessary information about 
the fair. His address is Columbia, Mo. 

J. P. Hammett of Yates, Mo., advertises 
three grandly bred trotting stallions. 
Almont Medium 2133, was sired by Happy 
Medium 400, dam Lady Chiles, by Almont 
33, 24 dam by Mambrino Patchen, third 
dam by Edwin Forrest 49. There is very 
prepotent blood in this breeding. The 
blood of Happy Medium, sire of Nancy 
Hanks, 2:04, and hosts of other fast ones, 
and of Almont, the great son of Abdallah 
15, is most excellent blood to patronize to 
get great trotters, and Ashland Almont, 
by Almont Medium, dam by Ashland 
Wilkes, 2:17%4, sire of John R. Gentry, 
2:00%—what better could one ask for? 
Hazard Wilkes is also another fine stal- 
lion at Mr. Hammett’s farm. Mr. Ham- 
mett should have put these stallions be- 
fore the public long ago. They are a 
credit to any breeding farm. 


was manager 


MORGAN HORSE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: One of the 
most entertaining papers upon the horse 
which I ever read is the history of Justin 
Morgan and his family, by 8. W. Bliss. 
It was prepared for the Vermont State 
Agricultural Society, and read at an an- 
nual meeting held at Royalton, twelve 
years ago. Lhad a large number of copies 
printed at the time, which were not all 
used, and mousing among my papers re- 
cently, run across them. Glancing over 
one I found myself again intently read- 
ing the eloquent and rhythmical periods 
which thrill every lover of a horse, and 
arouse an enthusiasm not only for Justin 
Morgan, but for every good horse that 
carries his blood, and they are legion all 
over the country, always handsomer for 
it, always more intelligent, always more 
enduring and faithful. A horse lover who 
has never read Bliss’ history has a pleas- 
ure coming to which I will assist him if 
he will send me his address and a two- 
cent stamp. M. T. GRATTAN. 

Preston, Minn. 


THE 


E. CLEMENT’S HORSE GOSSIP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 
speed at Galena, Kansas, on April 9th 
than I have seen this season. Mr. Wood, 
who worked Capt. Potter before he was 
sold to bis present owners, has several 
trotters and pacers that are stepping 
eighths around 18 seconds. The first that 
he drove was a five-year-old by Fortuna- 
tus, dam by Strawn, son of Mamont, 
brother to Peidmont, by Almont, out of 
Mag Ferguson, by Mambrino Chief (II). 
This horse belongs to Charlie Hoene of 
Galena, Kas., and stepped a mile better 
than three minutes, last eighth in 18 
seconds. Next was a bay mare by Man- 
ville, dam by Aladdin, 24 dam the dam 
of Round’s Sprague. This is a very fast 
green trotter, and she will be heard from 
during the season. She belongs to her 
breeder, who lives south of Columbus, 
Kas., and is very speedy. The colt pur- 
chased by the Brown Brothers, by Man- 
ville, dam by Integrity, 24 dam by Blue 
Bull, is breaking nicely, and will soon 
be taken home for a light season, not 
being three years old until August next. 
The Brown Brothers will put in his place 
a gelding they want to race, if he im- 
proves as they hope to see him. A large 
son of Round’s Sprague, dam a Hamble- 
tonian-Clay mare, is quite a _ trotter. 
Pridewood, 2:20%, the gray son of Man- 
ager, by Nutwood, is making a light sea- 
son at Galena, and will be campaigned 
later. 

The Henderson gelding by Integrity, 
dam a sister to Dr. B., by Aladdin, is 
one of the best things at the track. I 
did not see him out of his stable. 

At Parsons I found a new lease of life 
in the horse business. Truman Brothers 
and the breeder of Hirolite, by Aladdin. 
nave bougbt the vid horse and will breed 
about ten mares to 4m, including the 
dam of Hipolite, and a daughter of Ash- 
land Wilkes; also a daughter of John R. 
Gentry. The percentage of colts from the 
visitors to Aladdin in 1900 was larger 
than any season since he began his stud 
service. 

Dr. Albert Smith has purchased in 
Peoria, Ill., the four-year-old black stal- 
lion Baron Election, by Baron Bells, 
2:11, dam a sister to Royal Baron, 2:10. 
This breeding should attract a good class 
of mares to Parsons. I saw Little Tim- 
ber, brother to Big Timber, and his 
yearling half brother by Anteros. A 
gentleman called me to one side and said 
he would pay $500 for the yearling. Times 
are changing from what they were three 
or four years-ago. Little Timber will be 
campaigned in 191. At Sherman I saw 
some of the get of Fred Douglas, 2:17%, 
brother to Netta W., 2:104. Mr. C. F. 
Woodward, brother of Dr. Woodward, 
owner of Netta W., 2:10%, has a daughter 
of Phil, sire of Netta W., 2:10%; a 2-year- 
old filly by Fred Douglas, 2:17%; a 2-year- 
old filly by Cecil Sprague, son of Round’s 
Sprague, dam Kit, by Phil 0158; a very 
promising yearling by Fred Douglas, a 
full brother to a horse used by Dr. Wood- 
ard of Webb City in his practice, and for 
which he refused $250 a few days ago, and 
a mare by Stratford Sprague, brother 
to Round’s Sprague. There are not many 
farms to-day better equipped to breed 
some speed and have something to do the 
farm work with besides. 

At A. Walker’s Sherman, Kansas, I 
found a son of Abdallah Bruce, dam a 
Morgan mare, that is doing stud duty 
and is used as a family horse, and. on 
occasion put under the saddle to round 
up a carload of steers or hogs. Mr. 
Walker thinks him the nearest all-pur- 
pose horse in the state of Kansas. In 
the same barn is Phil Addin 0160, the only 
colt sired by John Kinney, 2:19%, pacer, 
by Aladdin, dam a pacing sister to Spider, 
2:25, by Phil. Mr. Walker is confident the 
dam of this horse could pace faster than 
her sister, Spider, 2:25; but this horse 
Phil Addin that should be a crackerjack 
pacer, is a trotter. General Tracy should 
put a protest against any such breaches 
of the laws of heredity. 

Mr. W. E. Whitman is handling horses 
at Pleasanton, Kas., and has in the stud 
Harry McGregor, by Robert McGregor, 
dam the dam of Rocky Ford. He is very 
much like Ben McGregor, with possibly 
more finish. In training he has Kittsmil- 
ler, son of Ellerslee Wilkes, dam Ellen, by 
Duke of Glen Lake, son of Dr. Herr, and 
Electric, by Charleston, a green trotter. 
Mr. Whitman has been handling horses 
through the Kansas and Missouri circuits 
for several years. 

Thomas Coulter of Peculiar, Cass Co., 
Mo., who purchased Truce, and the son of 


L. 


I saw more 








Norther, sold by Mr. H. E. Woods, the 
starter, has them in the stud at Harrison- 
ville, in the hands of Jack Allen, a horse- 
man originally from “‘The Blue Grass.” 
In individuality I liked the young horse 
best. Truce is a very compact short- 
necked horse of the Onward type, and is 
already a proven sire. Virgie Truce could 
not have been handled worse than she 
was two years ago, through the Missouri 
circuit, and there were some who learned 
to their sorrow that she was a hard horse 
to beat. Mr. Adams, who has them in 
charge, has a three-year-old brother to 
Hector, by Herschal, purchased by Mr. 
Buchan, owner of Herscnon. Mr. Adams 
has a green pacer by Alexander Dumas, 
dam a Denmark mare; also a mare be- 
longing to John Abby of the Stock Yards 
at Kansas City. These horses if they 
work out right, will be campaigned 
through the Short Haul Circuit, including 
the State Fair meeting at Sedalia. 

The dam of Big Timber, 2:12%, is in foal 
to Kankakee, and will be bred to Anteros 
again, her yearling seeming to be a per- 
fect trotting machine. Wherever I go 
I hear complaint that mares in 1900 did 
not get in foal. I look for the same 
thing in 1901. If you are hesitating be- 
tween breeding to a horse or Jack in 1901, 
remember that we arg now short of brood 
mares; that the mule will not breed, and 
that practically we have no young mares 
to take the places in the ranks that will 
be made vacant by reason of age and 
other causes in the old mares now on 
hand. 

This is a legitimate consideration, and 
applies to all classes of breeding. Now 
is the time to breed from foreign mon- 
strosities, if you are determined that you 
will only learn by your own experience. 
Any mare that will breed six years from 
now, in my opinion, will be worth more 
than a mule, for no matter how high the 
mules are, if your mares have quit breed- 
ing, and you have no young ones to take 
their places, how will you get the mule? 
In my opinion you will be better off if 
you breed to the best standard trotting 
stallion you can reach, but now is the 
best time you will ever have to try the 
foreign nondescript, if you feel you must 
try him. 

If the sun comes out with the opening 
of the coming week too many will send 
the horses along faster than prudence 
will dictate, and in that way much dam- 
age will be done, and many a trainer 
will cause himself worry and sleepless 
nights. Are you the one and have you al- 
ready made the mistake? ‘Make haste 
slowly”’ is an old proverb and can be 
changed to ‘“‘make speed slowly,’’ as by 
so doing you may make it surely. 


GREAT CARRIAGE EXHIBIT. 


Nearly 2,500 Beautiful Pleasure Vehicles 
Assembled Under One Roof. 


Visitors to Columbus, Ohio, can now see 
the greatest exhibit of pleasure vehicles 
ever assembled in one building. They 
range from my lady’s dainty phaeton to 
the pretentious family carriage—in all 
the variations of dashing style and sub- 
stantial utility—and the numbers are sur- 
prising, aggregating nearly 2,500 forms of 
wheeled comfort. It is not an exposition 
of carriage-makers’ craft—and it is, too. 
Anyhow, there is no admission charge, 
but plenty of obliging guides to carry you 
through the labyrinths of graceful wood- 
work, art iron mongery, glistening var- 
nish and pleasing leather effects. This 
great show is composed ef the current 
stock of the Columbus Carriage and Har- 
ness Company, Columbus, Ohio—a stock 
that is always kept full and new to meet 
the great demand for their vehicles from 
all parts of the country. The demand 
arises from the company’s method of sell- 
ing direct from the factory without inter- 
vening profits of jobber and retailer, 
sharply reducing prices near the cost 
line. The company’s selling plan has 
many admirable features to recommend it 
that strongly appeal to every one want- 
ing a reliable carriage. There is the as- 
surance of the manufacturer direct, in 
addition to th saving in price; the cear- 
tainty of that indefinable touch of style, 
the careful delivery, free from blemish, 
and much else that will readily suggest 
itself to the reader. The Columbus Car- 
riage and Harness Company publish a 
very handsome illustrated descriptive 
price list which they will gladly mail free 
to anyone who will write stating what 
particular style of vehicle or harness is 
wanted. 


TOMMY BRITTON, 2:06%. 


One of the fastest, handsomest and best 
bred stallions now doing stud service in 
any part of the country is Tommy Brit- 
ton, 2:06%, that good son of Liberty Bell, 
2:24, and Keepsake, by Pancoast, owned 
by Mr. F. 8. Gorton of. Chicago, Ill., and 
in the stud at the Gretna Farm, Gretna, 
Ill., says ‘‘Western Horseman.” As a 
race horse Tommy Britton has proved 
himself to be a very remarkable animal. 
His racing career shows three starts as a 
yearling, winning all, with a record of 
2:34%, and a half-mile heat race in 1:13%; 
five starts, winning all, as a two-year-old, 
and taking the world’s race record (2:15%) 
for that age (not trained as a three-year- 
old); as a four-year-old, six starts, of 
which he won three, was once third and 
once fourth, record 2:114%, and close up in 
a desperate three-horse finish in the 
Transylvania in 2:09%; as a five-year-old 
he started nine times, won five races, was 
twice second, one fourth, taking a record 
of 2:09%, and beaten only a head in 2:06% 
by Bingen in that memorable race at 
Louisville; and as a six-year-old (in 1899) 
he won six races and was once second and 
once third out of nine starts, taking a 
record of 2:08, which as a seven-year-old 
he reduced to 2:06%. He has trotted the 
fastest official quarter (:29%) ever timed 
in a race; he held the world’s fastest rec- 
ord for three heats by a trotting stallion; 
he has been in the sensational class more 
different years than any horse of his age 
that ever lived; he has to his credit fifty- 
six heats better than 2:23, forty-six better 
than 2:15, twenty better than 2:10, and has 
won twenty-two races, and been three 
times second, three times third, three 
times fourth and only three times placed 
in thirty-four desperate races against 
horses of the highest class. As an indi- 
vidual Tommy Britton is well nigh fauit- 
less; very handsome, strong where 
strength is needed; yet highly finished at 
every point, his legs are clean, cordy and 
sound. A study of his pedigree reveals 
some facts worthy of consideration. It 
contains no less than twenty-seven sires 
of 2:20 speed and fifteen dams of 2:30 
speed, all of which, except one, are in the 
great brood mare list. The combination 
of heredity in his pedigree is something 
phenomenal, and especial attention is 
called to it. Every 2:10 trotter, except one, 
traces to some ancestor of Tommy Brit- 


ton. His colts are all handsome. They 
are all weanlings but two, aw@ they only 
three years old, one of them Fanfaron, 
having a record of 2:25. Will make the 
season of 1901 at Gretna Farm to a lim- 
ited number of males at $100, with usual 
return privilege. Correspondence should 
be addressed to F. 8. Gorton, 139 Adams 
street, Chicago, Ill., or Gretna, Ill. 


HINTS ON TRAINING. 


The brainy trainer knows that the more 
intelligent the animal is the more con- 
trol he has over him and the better the 
animal will perform. You ¢an’t accomp- 
lish much with a wilful, stubborn horse, 
whose every act is one of resistance, and 
who takes every opportunity to gratify 
his vicious propensity, says Chas. R. 
Wood, V. 8., in the “‘Horse Breeder.” If 
a horse is not possessed of brains, no 
matter how fast he is, he is never to be 
relied upon, as he is liable at any moment 
to commit “ape act that will upset all 
your plans and get you into trouble. When 
a colt shows that inclination it is invari- 
ably the result of some structural defect 
about the head. The horse with the nar- 
row forehead, small eyes and too sharply 
pointed ear, should always be discarded. 
On the other hand, the horse with the 
broad forehead, large eye and short, full 
ear carries the marks of intelligence with 
him always. 

Most every young horse that is a puller 
owes this to not being properly bitted, but 
if his head is all right. this can be obvi- 
ated by judicious handling. If a horse 
pulls from habit and not from a defect in 
his anatomy a light hand and an easy 
bit will accomplish wonders. Some horses 
pull from defective teeth. I know of one 
case in particular where a horse suffered 
from toothache. He was looked upon as 
quite unmanageable, but when the afflict- 
ing member was removed he became very 
quiet and easy to drive. I don’t blame 
some horses for pulling when you look 
into their mouths and find what condi- 
tion their teeth are in. Dentistry in“horses 
is not a fad, as many people would con- 
sider it, but an actual necessity. The 
very great objection that is entertained 
by horse owners is owing to the class of 
men who profess to perform the work. 
He compares with the poor trainer, as 
he does more harm than good, and at a 
price that should at once condemn his 
efforts. It is unquestionably quite an 
art to hook up a trotter or pair of trot- 
ters so that there will be no objection, to 
have the harness fit just right; also the 
boots, and to have the proper kind of bit, 
check at the exact tension, and to be at 
the proper length from the carriage that 
he may not hit his heels. If a horse is 
not hooked up right it will bring out all 
the meanness in his nature, whereas, on 
the other hand, if everything is O, K. he 
will enjoy the fun as much as the driver. 

(Continued Next Week.) 


THE ONLY CURE FOR BONE SPAVIN. 


Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Enosburg Falls, Vt. 

Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of 
your “Treatise on the Horse and His Dis- 
ease.”” I have one of your books that a 
friend of mine gave me, but quite a num- 
ber of leaves are gone from the same. I 
can truthfully say that your “Spavin 
Cure” is the only thing that I have ever 
used on bone spavin that did the least 
particle of good. I saved a very fine mare 
by using same, and you can rest assured 
that I do not hesitate to recommend it to 


every one. Yours truly, 
Perryville, Ark. wW."G. M'KBAN. 


DRUGGISTS OUGHT TO KNOW.—We 
have béen selling Gombault’s Caustic Bal- 
sam for years, and have a good sale on 
the same. We think it the best thing in 
the market for what it is recommended 
to cure. We would like to have you send 
us printed matter and lithograph en- 
graving of ‘‘Axtell,” and we will duly 
appreciate the same. 

W.H. BARRETT & CO. 

Harrisonviile, Mo. 
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Is not always the work 
of a highwayman. 


When a dealer charges you from 
35 to 50 per cent more for a car- 
riage or harness than we would 
charge you direct for the same, 
or better, you are certainly being 
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THE YEAR BOOK. 


The Great Work is Now Ready. 
Contains summaries of races; tables of 2:30 
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Home Cirele. 


UNCLE BIJAH’S THIUMPH. 





“'Things’ll come out all right some day,” 
Uncle Bijah used to say: 
“No use howlin’ before you're hit, 
No use frettin’ about 
The price .o’ the crop that ain’t threshed 
yit; 
Nor even begun to sprout— 
No use pokin’ in every hole, 
A-spyin’ fer trouble there— 
Cold days comin’, but lots o’ coal 
Down in the mines somewhere— 
Things’ll come out all right some day, 
If you'll jest’ let "em come that way. 


“Things’ll come out all right some day,” 
Uncle Bijah used to say: 
« "Taint every cloud that brings a flood 
Ner every breeze a blight; 
Retter wait and risk some loss o’ blood 
Than fall down dead o’ fright; 
No use frettin’ ‘cause things are not 
The same as they used to be, 
Or settin’ and dreadin’ to think o’ what 
Is.coming fer you and me— 
Things’ll come out all right some day, 
If you'll jes’ let "em come that way. 


“Things’ll come out all right some day,” 
Uncle Bijah used to say: 
He gained no wealth, he won no fame, 
And small was the world he knew; 
He managed to set no stream aflame, 
But he laughed when the sky was blue! 
He coveted naught that his neighbor 
- had, 
Nor grieved at unseen ills, 
But whistled away and kept a glad 
Song echoing o’er the hills— 
And whispered: ‘Things are all right,” 
the day 
That he smiled as he went away. 
—Chicago Times-Herald. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
ONE’S MANNER. 





We may murmur because the god of 
fortune failed to favor us, and we may 
accuse the goddess of beauty of partiality 
because she did not smile upon us as 
she has done upon other women; but the 
manner which we cultivate is solely ours; 
none has the right to dictate as to 
whether we shall have the air of gentle 
elegance which ever considers others first, 
or the smiling patience that is never de- 
feated, or the polite deference which 
never obtrudes private, personal preju- 
dices so as to give offense; these preroga- 
tives are specifically our own, but their 
cultivation or ignoring will mark us as 
the agreeable or the disagreeable woman. 

Due deference, in a woman, to the opin- 
ions, ay, even the notions of others, 
means power and not weakness, as some 
women are prone to think. It is the wom- 
an who can’t give up a notion that is the 
weak one. Stréngth is always evident in 
concessions, if no principles are sacrificed. 
The test question: “Isn't it hard to give 
up one’s opinion?’ will show if there is 
not power in yielding. 

The woman of largest infiuence in any 
home, in any community is the one who 
has charming manners. She is loved and 
has power when the form is no longer 
erect, the eye no longer brilliant, and the 
complexion rose-tinted. The beautiful 
woman who is without pleasing manners 
can never compete with the one who is 
panoplied with attractive manners, even 
if the latter be not fair of face and 
graceful of form. 

The self-assertive woman is never 
pleasing. As we pass life’s milestones 
in the rugged pathway, all of us are prone 
to permit ourselves to become positive in 
manner, even concerning trifles. This is 
foolish and makes the young chary of us. 
Unconsciously we gesticulate, when earn- 
estly conversing, in an emphatic style; we 
nod the head with positiveness, firmly set 
our lips and speak with great stress of 
voice. These little peculiarities become 
pronounced, and our friends, fearing to 
offend us, are disposed to pass them 
unnoticed, but the stranger is not in- 
dulgent. 

Quietude of bearing characterizes the 
woman of pleasing manners. She never 
gushes, even when her smile is most win- 
some. One of her chief charms is that 
all alike—rich and poor, high and low— 
are by her kindly noticed; not in a patron- 
izing manner, but in a way that bespeaks 
personal interest, and that in the con- 
tact she herself has derived personal 
pleasure. Such a woman, moved by the 
highest good, is a most powerful factor 
in any society. Her influence is not often 
felt until she has gone; then we miss 
that smile which was a benediction. 

To be possessed of this charming man- 
her means self-renunciation, “to esteem 
others more highly than ourselves.’’ This 
woman whom we all delight to honor is 
almost indescribable. We are happy in 
her presence. She is an incentive to be 
more gentle in manner and more charit- 
able in thought and word. We know when 
we in likeness approach her spirit. Her 
mantle can fall on us each if we so de- 
sire, and are willing to give up” petty 
notions and live unselfishly for others. 

MRS. MARY ANDERSON. 

Caldwell Co., Mo. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
AN EVENING CHAT. 





Allow me to correct an error made in 
my article, “Selling An Old Home.” My 
friend, who was homesick when talking 
to me, was made to say ‘you write only of 
the good things, not the bad points in 
this land.’ She really said: “I thought 
only of the good things you wrote, and 
failed to think of the bad points, and what 
we would have to endure in a new, un- 
settled country.” 

One who is near enough to me not to 
care if I do get mad on hearing wholesome 
though unpleasant truths, says it would 
be well if I studied Mrs. McVey’s splendid 
article on preparing manuscript for pub- 
lication. Never blame the editor for mis- 
takes that are made. 

Writing as one who shall give an ac- 
count, I have tried to give all truth im- 
partially concerning this land, and not to 
mislead or influence any one unduly. 

The winter has been very mild, Febru- 
ary was lovely, with sunshine and very 
little cold. We found both potatoes and 
carrots near the surface in the garden, 
left since last fall, and I cooked some of 
them for dinner to-day. 
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Some time ago two travelers stopped 
with us over night. They told us they 
were setting stakes for the new railroad 
that was to be built through this valley. 
The boys said: “Is it election time 
again?” This is a standing joke inthisland | 
at any election time—a new railroad isto be 
built, or some wonderful public improve- 
ments made. Well, in a few days after 


came, and, oh, dear, less than 150 feet 
from my kitchen door, that survey party 
has set stakes for the location of the line 
of the C. P. Railroad, and men and camp 
and noise of slashing the timber and 
blasting the rocks will make the echoes 
among the mountains at no distant date, 
the C. P. R. or Great Northern Railroad 
men tell us, 

Across the mountains for the past year 
we have heard the dynamite doing its 
work on the United States side as they 
built the road to Mount Baker. 

The winter has passed very pleasantly 
and quietly for us. Ten miles from town 
shut off from many social privileges, we 
turn to our books for comfort and find 
these silent friends never failus. Booksare 
very cheap here. We send to Toronto 
and get cloth bound volumes postpaid for 
19 cents, or we can get costlier ones. 
Beautiful bindings always appeal to our 
taste, yet we are thankful for cheaper 
ones because of the soul jewels within. 
We have added about 40 volumes to our 
library this last year, and promise qur- 
selves many more in the future. 

I intend to be a good old farmer one of 
these days. Please do not laugh. I mean 
just that, as my husband is away several 
months of the year and the boys and I 
look after the homestead then. I read 
everything I can lay hands on concerning 
small fruit, and flowers and vegetables. If 
I were not very much limited in the mat- 
ter of cash, some of these splendid orders 
in the catalogs would astonish the deal- 
ers when I filled them. I would like to 
exchange anything I have in the line of 
seeds or shrubs for some old-fashioned 
perennial seeds, also for a flowering al- 
mond, a snow ball or a bridal wreath. 
This last is a large bush with long sprays 
of small white flowers. If any of the H. 
C. sisters wish to exchange I could also 
send some of our magnificent plum or 
pear trees or Golden raspberry or prune 
trees, if the law permits. I have no fruit 
trees to sell, so this is not an advertise- 


what one wants here in the northwest 
sometimes. We could not bring a fruit 


of the eastern provinces whatever. 
penalty is very severe, and it is all right, 
too, because of the scale and other dis- 
eases. 


minds. 


the fruit inspector 
made us a visit. 
me if we had brought the trees from 
across the line. 
took him out to see them. 


from Westminster 


He said, “Did you pay any duty on 
them?” 
I replied, ‘‘No, there was no duty on 
them.” 


“Do you know the law about trees?” 
asked. 

I began to get a little frightened at 
that and said, “I did not.” 

He then explained it all to me, saying 
that it was $50 fine and the trees were to 
be pulled up and burned on account of 
San Jose scale. 


he 


The trees were inspected by the United 
States inspector and I supposed that was 
all that was necessary. What should we 
do? I asked. “Nothing this time,’’ he re- 
plied. He was very kind and considerate, 
inspected my trees every one, and pro- 
nounced them all right. I promised we 
would not procure trees again in this 
way. We had a pleasant horticultural 
chat and he went his way. 

These officials are very kind to settlers 
and help them in every way, but woe to 
the old offenders. The laws are good and 
just and very strict, except the land laws 
in regard to women. Here a man may 
mortgage, will, sell or give away his land, 
and a woman has no redress whatever. 
It’s a cruel, old English law, and will be 
done away with some day. So many of 
the men who first came here had Indian 
wives and raised families, so this law was 
dug up and enforced. -Then the time came 
when many a white woman claimed her | 
own, so the poor “clooch man” (Indian 
Siwash name for woman) was set aside 
and had neither law nor gospel to protect 
her rights, poor soul, 

I do hope the H. C. ladies did not hear 
my dear old hubby grumbling when he 
said, ‘Mother, are you really going to 
sit up all night? Don’t you know it’s 
most bedtime, and we have to get started 
early after those trees?’’ 

“Across the line?” I asked. Was that 
remark he made in reply intended for 
publication? Well, perhaps not. So I bet- 
ter say good night, and as the children 
say, “The last one in bed blows out the 
light.”’ ELLA CARPENTER. 

Whatcom Co., Wash. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
COUNTRY LIFE. 

We live about ten miles from town in a 
house on the mountain side. The other 
day a small boy came crying along the 
road. Sister went out and asked him what 
was the matter. The horse had fallen 
down on the child’s leg. Of course we 
took him in and in two weeks he was able 
to go home. His family came and took 
him home in a carriage. The old white 
horse he left. So one morning I got on it 
bareback, as we have no side saddle, and 
away I went down the hilly and rough 
road toward Sumas City. On the way 
was the home of the boy that had hurt 
his leg. I got off the horse and went in 
to say “‘Good morning.”’ They told me in- 
stead of riding on four miles to Sumas to 
take their buggy, which I readily accept- 
ed. I and my 10-year-old brother got in 
the buggy and drove over the prairie. We 
went two or three miles out of our way 
and got lost. At last our destination was 
reached. Shopping was done and home 
we must go. We only got back to our 
kind friends that day. 

I started home the next morning afoot, 
as Iam used to walking; most Canadians 
are good pedestrians. Often one sees men 
with a herd of horses, yet away from 
home on foot. 

This country life is jolly, we think. 
Some run wild like savages, yelling and 
making enough noise to set a person 
crazy or deafen one. We have a neighbor 
who has four small boys. My! how their 
voices echo in the woods sometimes. I 





the men were here, the surveying party ' 


like country life much better than the 
city. We have been here about two years, 
so I am getting “countrified,”’ as the say- 
ing is; have rosy cheeks and am healthy 
and strong. 

Many queer things happen here. The 
other day an old Indian who is said to be 
over 100 years old came here; he is known 
as Jim York. He got his name from a 
prominent citizen. He says he is’ this 
man’s brother-in-law, much to the disgust 
of the entire family. He brought us two 
nice salmon, 12 and 15 pounds, I thank 


‘Rosa Autumn for her kind invitation to 





ment; only it is so difficult to get just ' flour mill. 


call again. Mother is busy, but you will 


hear from her soon. 
GERTRUDE CARPENTER. 


Whatcom Co., Wash. 


HOW TO DO THINGS. 


I know my husband really tries 
A pleasant home to make; 

But he can’t seem to make such pies 
As father used to bake. 
He keeps the parlors very neat; 

Cares for the baby, too; 
But oh, he, doesn’t roast the meat 
As papa used to do. 


I really must insist that Jake 
Shall seek a cooking school, 
And learn to make such pies and cake 
As father does, by rule. 
{A woman’s soliloquy in 1950.] 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
AN OZARK LETTER. 





Long have I thought of expressing my 
appreciation of the RURAL WORLD. Its 
visits are hailed with delight and I hard- 
ly know which department to read first. 
The Home Circle and Horticultural pages 
are my first choice, while my favorite 
writers are too many to mention each 
one. I always look for Ella Carpenter’s 
name and do enjoy her letters so much. I 
quite agree with Mrs. Anderson’s senti- 
ment on “appearances.”’ 

There are many natural curiosities in 
this country—caves, rocks, Indian arrow 
heads, a natural bridge, which my father 
says is superior to the famed one of Vir- 
ginia. The “big spring’ is really a won- 
der—an underground river coming right 
up out of the ground—untold water power 
going to waste. While the beautiful blue 
water flows strong enough to run dozens 
of mills, only one is using the power—a 
The scenery is lovely along the 
stream. 

I like this country very well, but feel 


tree into this province from the United ‘a little ‘“‘shut up” in the woods after com- 
States or England, New Zealand or any |ing from Ford county, Kan., where we 
The ‘could see as far as the eye could reach. 


We own a quarter section of rich farm 
land there and if it were not for ‘“‘moving’”’ 
and leaving relatives—dear and near—I 


When we first came here we had a bit would like to go back there. We tried to 
of experience that fixed this fact in our | raise corn there, but it is no corn coun- 
Soon after we settled here, not try. 
knowing the law, my husband bought a but never tried wheat. 
few choice trees from a Portland man. , have taken to raising wheat and find it is 
They were set out, and in a few weeks #2 800d wheat country—also good for graz- 


We could raise many other things, 
Since we left they 


ing purposes. As we own a farm here and 


He came in and asked have built it for our home, it would pay 


best to dispose of the Kansas farm and 


I told him we had, and invest in good stock. 


A branch of the great Eureka irrigating 
canal runs across our Kansas place, so it 
can all be irrigated. One need not irri- 
gate for wheat. The place was planted 


,to corn one year and irrigated, and a fine 


| 


corn crop was the result, not a rock or 
grub in the way. Here they are so thick 
one can’t take much comfort farming, 
but we can raise a plenty of both neces- 
sities and luxuries. 
MRS. H. A. HOPKINSON. 
Laclede Co., Mo. 


I told him I was ignorant of all this. lw ritten for the RURAL WORLD. 


KEEPING HAMS AND. SHOULDERS, 





Many farmers who put up meat for 
their own use find it a difficult matter to 
keep it free from skippers, and often lose 
a great deal on this account. This loss 
may be prevented by adopting the follow- 
ing method of caring for it: 

After the hams and shoulders have been 
in salt six weeks, take them out and wash 
each piece to remove the salt that ad- 
heres to it. After wiping with a dry cloth, 
sprinkle powdered borax over the flesh 
side until it is thoroughly covered, tak- 
ing care to rub it in carefully around the 
bony places where the fly is apt to locate. 
A large pepper or salt box will be found 
convenient for this work. Hang it up so 
the pieces will not touch each other, over 
a fire made of green hickory chips and 
smoke it until the skin is a golden brown 
color. Too much smoking makes the meat 
taste strong. Put each ham and shoulder 
‘in a strong paper sack, such as grocers 
use, tie it at the top and hang it up ina 
cool, dry place. Borax is the best, safest 
and simplest preventive of the meat fly, 
and is purchased in large quantities for 
use in the packing houses of Chicago and 
other cities. E. J. C. 

Lyon Co., Kan. 


CREAM COOKIES.—One cupful of sour 
cream, one cupful of sugar, one egg, one 
even teaspoonful of soda sifted into the 
flour, nutmeg, and sufficient flour to mix 
well for rolling out thin. 





BREAD PUDDING.—Butter, thinly, 
slices of bread; cut into cubes and nearly 
fill the pudding dish. Mix through them 
one cup of raisins. Beat three egg yolks; 
thin with milk sufficient to cover well the 
bread, adding a pinch of salt, one-half 
teacupful sugar and grated nutmeg or 
lemon to flavor. Bake one-half hour. 





Peanut Candy.—Boil together two cups 
of molasses, one cup of brown sugar, one 
tablespoonful of butter, one tablespoonful 
of vinegar. Having cracked and rubbed 
the skin from the peanuts, put them 
into buttered pans and when the candy is 
done pour over the nuts. Cut into squares 
while warm. 





JELLY FRITTERS.—Make a batter of 





two eggs, a pint of milk and a pint bowl 
or more of flour; beat it light. Put a ta- 


“blespoonful of lard in a frying pan, add a 


little salt, make it boiling hot; put in the 
batter by the large spoonful, not too 
close. When one side is a delicious brown, 
turn the other; when done, take them 
onto a dish, put a spoonful of firm jelly 
on each and serve. 

COCOANUT SNOW.—Boil six pared and 
cored apples until tender, press through a 
sieve, return pulp to the water, adding 
one cupful sugar and boil to a thick mar- 
malade, cool; beat whites of four eggs 
stiff and dry, add two tablespoonfuls 
sugar, beating; add the apple pulp by de- 
grees; then beat all until feathery; add 
juice from half a lemon; heap onto a dish; 
cover thickly with grated cocoanut and 
garnish with small apples stewed tender 
in sugar and water flavored with lemon 
rind; set away to cool. The cocoanut 
should be freshly grated if possible. 





Poultry Yard. 


STATE POULTRY ASSO- 
CIATION. 








MISSOURI 





Tenth Annual Show to Be Held at Chilli- 
cothe, Mo., Dec. 9 to 13, 1901. 





The officers of the Missouri State Poul- 
try Association for the year 1901 are trying 
very hard to get in touch with everyone 
in the State of Missouri that is interested 
in poultry, believing that if they can “get 
next’”’ to the breeders of this great state, 
it will be an easy matter to have them 
“stand up for Missouri,” stand for the 
Missouri State Poultry Association, and 
take pride in being members of the asso- 
ciation. The officers are working without 
any pecuniary reward, all of them being 
anxious to put forth their bgt efforts to 
make the tenth annual meeting fully as 
successful as those of the past. To in- 
sure this success we want members. We 
want every breeder in the state (and the 
remainder of the United States not 
barred) to join the Missouri State Poultry 
Association. The fee is only $1.00, and in 
order that the members may get the full 
benefit of this membership they should 
join at once and have not only their 
names printed in the 2,000 catalogs that 
will be issued, but also have the privilege 
of a little free advertising by having 
printed opposite their names the varieties 
they breed. 

The prizes this year will be more liberal 
than any heretofore offered, and with 
such judges as Mr. W. 8S. Russell, of Ot- 
tumwa, Ia!, and Mr. F. H. Shellabarger, 
of West Liberty, Ia., who have been en- 
gaged to judge this year’s show, exhibit- 
ors will get score cards that they can 
bank on. We especially appeal to the 
“regulars” who have done so much for 
the asseciation in the past, to take a 
fresh hold and use their influence to get 
new members. As Missouri is the banner 
poultry state in the Union, so let us make 
the show the banner show for next win- 
ter. Make application for membership, 
enclosing $1 to C. W. Nuss, Secretary, 
Tina, Mo., and Mr. Nuss will do the rest. 

The officers of the Missouri Poultry As- 
sociation for this year are as follows: 
Henry Steinmesch, St. Louis, President; 
Chas. Opel, Jefferson City, Mo., First 
Vice-President; J, T. Dewey, Keytesville, 

o., Second Vice-President; C. W. Nuss, 
Tina, Mo., Secretary; J. A. Maxwell, Fay- 
ette,,Mo., Treasurer. 





FROM SUNNY SLOPE FARM. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I have at last 
gotten around to the poultry yards, and I 
am sorry to say that I have out-traveled 
our “improvements,” and am_ greatly 
handicapped by lack of necessities. The 
husband and his assistants have been ex- 
tremely busy clearing new ground, mak- 
ing rails, building new line fences, recon- 
structing old ones, changing roadways, 
setting gates, planting fruit trees, plow- 
ing for corn and oats, ‘“‘paling in’ the dif- 
ferent gardens and yards, sowing oats 
and getting ready to plant the other 
crops. Our neighbors say they never saw 
so much work done in so short a time; 
but there is still so much to do that we 
hardly have time to see for ourselves 
what has been accomplished. 

There are no lumber yards in this coun- 
try nearer than the railroad, and that is a 
long, hard day’s drive over rough, rocky, 
hilly roads, and time, just now, is valua- 
ble. Our local saw mills have been shut 
down for months—in fact, since before 
our occupancy of Sunny Slope, hence, 
everything except fencing, plowing, etc., 
has been neglected. 

And that brings me back to the poultry 
yard. The “hen house’’—so-called—al- 
though warm and spacious enough, is far 
better suited for a corn crib than for 
chickens. The indoor furnishings are in- 
convenient, and the nesting places in bad 
shape. Three weeks ago I set eight hens, 
giving each 13 eggs. This week they are 
hatching. Three of them, nesting near 
together, fought, exchanged nests, and 
even eggs, continually, breaking many of 
the eggs. The “hatch’’ from these three 
did not give me many chickens—some- 
thing over 20. One hen, sitting in the 
barn loft, hatched all her eggs and has 
thirteen lovely little chicks. 

We got repairs for our incubator and 
brooder, which, from lack of care and 
disuse, were in bad shape. They were 
“thrown in’ with the farm, you remem- 
ber. Monday, March 25, we set it ‘‘a-go- 
ing,’’ and Tuesday, having the requisite 
number of eggs, we filled the’ trays. A 
basket of eggs from the yards of one of 
our advertisers came as a surprise, just 
in time to go in with the rest. Our chick- 
ens, like those of a good many others in 
this region, are ‘variegated’’—all sorts, 
sizes and kinds of what I call “scrub Ply- 
mouth Rock,” but which our neighbors 
call “‘dominicker.’’ I am anxious to im- 
prove them as soon as we have suitable 
conveniences, but had not thought of do- 
ing anything in that line this spring. I 
do hope the eggs will hatch well. We also 
got the brooder ready to heat up; but the 
fact that we had really nowhere to put it 
stared us maliciously in the face, when 
we attempted to “set it up.’” The incuba- 
tor is in the living room, but we could 
not have the chicks there, too, owing to 
the many feet menacing the little downy 
balls. 

The fact still stares me in the face, for 
the incubator brood will be “out” April 
17. In front of the house, “paled in,” is 
the orchard, sown to clover, and in this I 
will put some coops and employ the hens 
as nurses to their own hatchings; hoping 
Providence will help me out by the middle 
of April, at least. 

I have sent for a “lice killing machine” 
which I hope will do at least half that is 
claimed for it. If it doesn’t, then"It is but 
another “experience,” and I shall grow in 
wisdom therefrom. 

Now, what I should like to know is, how 
to take care of the incubator chicks after 
hatching. The “story” always ends with 
the bringing off the “hatch,” after detail- 
ing the treatment of the machine. I do 
not know if ours is a good one; it is the 
“Invincible,” made in Springfield, O., sev- 
eral years ago. If I had had it new, I 
could have judged; but I do not know 
what it may have endured at the hands 
of the other owner. I know I have to 
watch the thermometer closely, especially 
on chilly days, as, being in the living 
room, the temperature is constantly 
changing from the frequent opening of 
doors and the varying heat of the stove. 
I have to “live with the machine.” The 
neighbors tell me that the former owner 
hatched several hatches with it, but could 
raise very few of the chicks. I have often 
wondered where he kept the brooder, as 





Maas had no shelter suitable for it. Will 


some of our friends give us their experi- 
ence in this line? 

We look eagerly for the coming of the 
“good old RURAL WORLD,” for we are 
always sure of some instructive reading. 
We read it all—advertisements as well as 
other matter, and we find them quite 
profitable reading. 

I have just laid aside my pen to read an 
article in a poultry paper from the pen of 
my friend, Mrs. Nellie Hawkes. I “set 
great store” by her teachings, as she has 
solved the problem of a successful poultry 
breeder. She describes a “‘brooder’’ yard 
which seems sensible. She says: 

“Give me the safe and common-sense 
style of brooder, and a yard about 16 feet 
square, and I can do effective work and 
with daily satisfaction. From the brooder 
door, or entry way, the chicks can run 
out into the yard, and this yard has a 16- 
inch wide board all around the bottom, 
and a narrow board at the top of the 
fence. Between is stretched four or five 
feet of wire poultry fencing; leading into 
this yard is a good gate on solid hinges. 
In this yard the chicks are fed and 
watered. While they are under a week or 
ten days old they remain in this yard; as 
they grow older and stronger, and are 
fitted to go out into the world a little, a 
small opening is mage under the fence 
large enough for them to go out and in, 
and not large enough for other chicks to 
pass through. Here they can be fed with- 
out the interference of the older fowls. 
With several such yards and brooders, 
and broods of chicks, any one may make 
a very encouraging success in chick-rear- 
ing attempts.” 

Yes, if we could all have the convent- 
But have we? 

MRS. HELEN WATTS McVEY. 
Wright Co., Mo. 


ences. 


POULTRY PICKINGS. 


J. E. SUMMERS & SON, Huntsville, 
Mo., direct us to change their advertise- 
ment, as their turkeys and chickens are 
all sold. They are prepared to furnish 
eggs for setting from the best strains of 
B. P. R. chickens. 

E. 8S. DUNLAP, Fulton, Mo., places his 
W. P. Rock and egg advertisement with 
us this week. He has been breeding 
White Rocks for six years and has at all 
times aimed to keep them up to a high 
standard and raise chickens that will ma- 
ture and be as good for the farm yards 
as the show pen. He insures a reasonable 
hatch and guarantees satisfaction. 

ASHES AND HEN MANURE, if mixed 
together before being applied to the sof, 
result in a loss of ammonia from the drop- 
pings that greatly lessens the value. Put 
ashes on after the manure has been mixed 
with the soil; the ammonia will be ab- 
sorbed by it and remain in it for th» use 
of the crop, Wood ashes are a va'uable 
application to hasten the decomposicion in 
coarse manures. 


THE POULTRY 
about marketing eggs. How is this for a 
town like Centralia: The Centralia Pro- 
duce Company ship two car loads each 
week to eastern markets. Each car con- 
tains 400 cases and each case contains 30 
dozen eggs, making a total of 12,000 dozen 
eggs, or 144,000 single eggs. Shipping out 
288,000 eggs a week is no small item, con- 
sidering that they bring ten cents a dozen, 
brings the sum of $2,400 to the pockets of 
poultry raisers. One day’s egg receipts 
by this one firm was 560 cases. Besides 
this they ship a car load of live poultry to 
New York each week. It is quite an in- 
dustry for Centralia.—Centralia (Mo.) 
Guard. 

RATIONS FOR DUCKLINGS.—In a 
trial at the New York station, at Geneva, 
ducklings fed on an exclusive grain ration 
died so fast that the ration had to be 
changed, while those fed on a ration con- 
taining animal meal averaged 4.2 pounds 
in weight at nine weeks old. The latter 
ration was composed as follows: Corn- 
meal, 14 parts by weight; animal meal, 11 


BUSINESS.—Talk 


parts; ground oats, two parts; wheat 
bran, two parts; pea meal, two parts; 
wheat middlings, one part; old process 


linseed meal, one part; malt sprouts, one 
part; brewer’s grains, one part, and glu- 
ten meal, one part. One pound of salt 
was used with 560 pounds of the mixture. 


MRS. MARY L. SINGLETON writes to 
the Montgomery (Mo.) “Standard” as fol- 
lows: Business at Elmhurst has been on 
the boom all winter; stock all sold and 
every hen and pullet on the place that is 
not sitting or carrying chickens is laying. 
They average 90 per cent of eggs a day. 
Some days I get as many eggs as there 
are females not otherwise employed. Now, 
if there is a flock of Leghorns, or any oth- 
er variety of chickens, in Montgomery 
county that can beat my Langshans lay- 
ing I would like for you to “trot them 
out;’’ and they didn’t wait for the balmy 
breezes of spring, elther. They have been 
at it all winter. They haven't been loaf- 
ing around, but the pullets have laid eggs 
enough the past winter to pay for the 
food of every chicken and turkey on the 
place. Next! 

THE POULTRY BUSINESS IN §. E. 
MO.—J. H. Dunkleburg, manager of the 
Jean Hurst-Redfearn Produce Co. in 
Cuba, informs the writer that his com- 
pany paid out in February for poultry 
and eggs $23,000. The receipts will be larg- 
er in March. 8S. H. Hockday, who has a 
large incubator near Cuba, is now selling 
his broilers to average 1% pounds to St. 
Louis hotels and restaurants for $8 a 
dozen. Think of it! A small chicken 
brings 66 cents. You have to belong to 
the Standard Oil Co. or be an Iron Trust 
stockholder to have broilers for break- 
fast. Many ladies in and near Cuba are 
making money in chickens. * * * 

The old hens of this section believe that 
spring is with us, Gentle Annie. Tuesday 
the Jean-Hurst Redfearn Produce Co. of 
Cuba bought 15,450 dozen or 185,400 eggs. 
This is a record breaker. On Monday they 
had bought 14,000 dozen and thought that 
was a big day’s business.—Cuba (Mo.) 
Telephone. 


BANHOTA MOE TUMEYS 
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showing many styles of high grade vebictes. harness robes, blankets 
and horse equipments. wit led 

THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE and HARNESS 00., 


descriptions of each, mailed free. 
P. 0, Bex 772, Columbes, 0. 








POULTRY 


BLACK LANGSHANS exclusively. Eggs for 
hatching. N- stock for sale. 


JACOB HETRICK, ‘Wahoo, Neb. 


HITE ROCKS ey ogee $1.50 per 15. 
ROBT. B , Florissant, Mo 


IGH scoring Black Langehen ges, $1.00 per 15; 
for incubators, $5.00 per 100. Large pure bred 
B. Turkey eggs, $2.00 per 11. Mrs. J.T. Arvin, 

















Roanoke, Mo. 
1901 MATING pints, Bron“ Bartoys, 
Circula 85. ir 30. 


per 
EA. Grant, Carrollton, Mo. 


PRAIRIE THOME POULTRY YARDS. 


Bronze and White Holland Turkeys, Lt. Brah- 
mas, Silver, Golden and White Wyandottes, Barred 
= ee Plymouth Rocks, Peafowls and Eeazi 

Eggs for hatching. Mrs, J. A. JOHNTON. 
Praine } Home, Cooper Co., Mo. 


BUYS 100 EGGS. $1.25 one sit- 

ting . $2, 10 Bronze eeemere eggs, 

2 Eith her Brown or White Leghorn. 

Barred or White P. Rocks, or 

fay ea % waske be for sale. Circu- 
lar free. R, Farmington, Mo. 


BITS B SOLLAND TURKEYS, Emden Geese 
ks, White au reneeees, 8. C, White 
Teasonabie. rite, 

E BALDWIN, Shelbyville. Mo. 


EGGS, “YES” EGGS. 

lap stock; all Thoroughbred. White Hol- 
land ‘keys, eggs 20 cts.each. White and Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, Golden Wyandottes, 8. C. B. 
Leghorns, Pekin Ducks and White Guineas. All 
eggs 10c cach. Order any kind wanted (§ order and 
up). John R. Garbee, Box R W, Billings, Mo. 














ECGS a White and Buff P. Rocks— 


ire and Muaget Stratns. 
Mrs. J. E. MAY, Wilson, Mo. 


UFfr umemoan, © L. WYANDOTTSS, B. P. 








post, H, Turke 8, Toulouse Geese. 
Mrs. M. E. OR REWILER, Shelbyville, Mo. 
1883. 901. 


FOR SALE 


15, $5.00 per 30 and $12.00 per 
ks a No, 1, $15.00 for six 


D. 7. HEIMLICH, Jacksonville, Ill, 


BUFF ROCK 





& , Wrentetes one 6. 8. 


Good e, try 
sane HAYNES. Ames — Ames, Ill. 


BOGES exclusively tor 18 years. Stock 








B. & and bred from the best strains. Eggs 

25 tor 15. ‘ein for 30. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
rs, M. A. COTTEY, Knox City. Mo. 

EGGS from high scoring White Sazethens, 

- =f noe ubow ), $1.50 pe 

MPOWER, Cnihicotne, Mo. 

LT BRARMAS amt he 00 per 15. 

s MLB. ide ey cone 
8. DOHRER, aI Mo. 








ety y PALD on eggs by giving extra num- 
ber, 21 years in the pure pred Roney business. 

Have chipped fowls and eggs to almost every 

State. K. Griffith, Calumet, Pike Co.. Mo, 


TWENTY a breeder of B. P. Recks 


A , ~— —paaien 15 fresh 
for $1.00; 1Y, VEAl RS ; " —_ 
F. A _ LAIL, Marshall, Mo. 








a Ply. Rocks Ghencens: swwate). Choice 

onckerels, $1.00 to $3.00 eac r hatch - 
ing, $1 io 15; $1.50 for26 sell A- 
fred and Scanlan coanaen. 8t. Louis, 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 





From prope mated yards. Barred andBuff Rocks 
and 8, ©. W. Leghorns Sen strains, $2for 15, 85 
for 45. ; Cireular, C. WEEKS, Eldon, Mo. 





peaese Plymouth Rocks; eggs from prize win- 
ners, $1.50 for 15, Dodge Bros., Louisiana, Mo. 





Eggs, Eggs For Sale, 

y Barred Rocks are to date in color, oatee 
and ~ laying qualities,” 7 ich I have achieved 
careful breeding of Barred a noms ex- 
clusively for over 20 years. Per set 
$1.00, 0.0, ALEXANDER, rpaiton ite. 





BARGAINS Sit th a 


gs from special ma- 
tings weno for circular. Bronze Turkey eggs 
$3.00 for 1 


Mrs. U. E. THURMOND, Louisiana, Mo. 





eggs | High-class Lt, prntasee, Be 





cao Fae, = tyeine BARRED ay oe 
ROCKS. rd No. 1 headed by 
4, chen of West ¢ this year, lige y ie. 
fS at Missouri Cate 8 ow, mated with high 
ell ileus birds, agus, of 13. Call 4d 
a en iS; Ogi r all on or @ oH 
"GM HOADLEY, Sedalia, Mo. 





MAPLESBURST’S EGGS AT 1-2 PRICE 
Fresh, Fertile and True to Name. 


Eggs from Al birds in moot a wy or wom. 3 
classes viz. L. 8.; B. L.; 
eee Tn: @. 8 Bunter P. Dana it, B Lb we 
Eggs! From exhibition matings $1.25 per 13; 
82. a 30; out of standard breeders 75c per 13. 
$1.50 atch guaran . Express pre 
paid tow’ to 6 sitting orders. South-Dowuns, Po- 
lands, Collies and Shorthorns; low 

W.B.DOAK, Husselivilie. Tenn. 





pow FOR SAL 
B. P. Rocks, W. P. Rocks, Buff Conbin and W. P. 
Ducks $1.50 per acai. ae AA a lst pen $2.50. 
pa afro highl 
W.ATTE BURY. i Madison, Mo. 


from prize winning Barred Plymouth 
§ tocks, $2 per 15, and White Holland Turk- 
per9. Miss Mary L. Schaal, Lexington, Mo. 


Eggs, Eggs, nothing but eggs. Fresh and fertile 
from the Mey of Barred Ply. Rocks and Pekin Ducks; 


pen No. 1 Ag Ba] No. 2. $1.50; ducks $1 per setting. 
Mrs, G. KF. TRESCOTT, WINFIELD, Mo. 


ESS. Berri oucns. | § 


A pone gets circular. Nepenthe Poultry 
Ranch, New Florence. Mo. 


HAWKINS’ EXHIBITION 


. P. Rocks and 8, yyy ee bred for 
io years. a _o tne’ best $1.00 f 
H. HAWKINS, Sisees ‘wn, Mo. 


POULTRY 


APPARATUS and SUPPLIES. 


We have everything for the Poultry Yard at 
lowest possible prices, 


illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 


H. Mc. K. WILSON &COQ., 
204 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


8.0.B. LEGHORN EGGS 


AND B. P. ROCK 
horn Eggs, $4.00 per 


te 00 for 15, Ee for he 
Db: LUCE, sh Shelbins, Shelby Co., Mo. 


+ Fetegs ina Pigs 

200 SILVER WYANDOTTES, annem 
wy Turkeys and Toulouse Geese; sco: 

runs 93 to 9644, farm raised; never,been defeated. 

je aaa 1 taken soon. Keep this for future 


MRS. J.D. LYDA, Box 12, Atlanta, Mo. 
m Barred Roeks, | wy from World's 


EGGS *y Fair and Madison are winners, $1.50 
per 13, Chas, Stauder, Nokomis, ii, 18 yrs a breeder 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 


(Exclusively) 
Eggs from Best Matings, $1.00 for 15. $3.00 for 50, 
$5 00for 100. Also a few choice Poland China 
Pigs’’ (either sex) at reasonable prices. 
E. E. AXLINE, 
Oak Grove, Jackson County, Mo. 


TAFE. cM RING Budi: AOEKS 


'8 of largest size and best be treed! ng. 
00 per ib. $% per 45. Turkey eggs $3.00 oat. 5 


HS CO ; oy" 
JOHN L. GAISER. Charleston, Ill. 





£6 





























r 13; 5 more yards of | 


1882., EGGS $1. _ 7, PER 15, 

uff Cochins, Black Lang- 
nooks. 8. L. Wyandottes, scores 
9 t09%. H. TE R (BD, CAMP PorNT, ILL. 








EGGS fe mein 
oe 
WHITE PEKIN DUCKS "rsrars, "= 
ADLE, Chapin 





WHITE P. ROCKS AND PEKIN DUCKS 


That score from 90 to 9314. have free range, no othe™ 
nates 8 for sale that will hatch, 12, $1.00 
eee oh Ls ; 100, $4 00; 200, $7. 
ank Franklin. Vinita, 1?T 


1893 F6ss, $1.00 Per 15,!%! 


High-class Barred i eeag| Rom Sasa Lang- 
shan and single comb B: 
Sunshine Poultry. Yards, irondale, Mo, 


IDEAL POULTRY FARM. 
J.M. STONE, Proprietor, breeder of 8. L. Wyan- 
dottes, White Langshans, White inewns, Butt 
hins, 8. C. B. meres, Golden LA tams, 
White Guineas, Mammoth Bronze » and 
White China Soete. Eggs in eoneon. es. an ). 
from hens scoring 


Hinton, Boone Co., M 
from 
ba key ens #5 $3.50 per 


LANGSHAN 8 7 


beat cece ere saree Sra tena 
A ir . ir 
POULTRY YARDS, Weligrii le, Mo. 
rs, M. L. SINGLETON, Prop. 


G, B, LEGHORN EGGS | ',‘s 


1. = 
lock hi eaded by oat ak 
wo hens Birds Ve Me or Tange. 
C. 8. Jenkins & Wife, Rocheport, Boone Co., Mo, 


go Rocks exclusively, best strains, farm 
range, neve and vigorous; eggs, $1.00 per 15. 
. BE. K. IMPKIN ‘Griggsville, I 


LAPEE Bas Baste 9 Combea Whi Toulouse Geese. B, 
d Rose White hi - 
ens. poh eae Leghorn chick 


. Burgess, Macedonia, Phelps Co., Mo. 


Duroc-Jerseys 
and W. P: Rocks. 


Young stock after Sept. ist. Eggs for ha 
per 18 or §2 per 30. Address, R. 8. T —— ng 


R. F.D. No. 4, Carthage. Mo. 
If you fail to finda cure for Bed 
MOTHERS ‘ 


eng 7 PgNINE. Sample Box Free, 
medy Co., 8t.Louis,Mo 


. ‘A guide f rg 
eee aie meee ee 
a 









































Simplest, Ch most 
K if =, coseried. guar- 
ie and farm 
aa ca 
INCUBATOR NDIKE INCURATOR Gu. 
Box914. DesMoines, lowa. 























for 
in and 
eens every fertile 


“GEO. W. STAHL, Quincy, iit 





ICTOR 
saree, fase 








LEGHORNS—Eggs for hatching, 
S. C. B. $1.00 for 15; Cock won first prize yr 
Forth Worth, a ia 1900. 
Miss MOLLIE RYNEARSON, 
Independence, Mo. 


BIG BRONZE TURKEYS 





Fine ;Toms at maturit; h from 40 
to 46 Ibe .; Won ‘Qnd and Srd at World's Fair, and 
other premiums. High c ht Brahmas. 
On pe Felch Strain aon — 
lack as as best. ions — 
Turkeys, $4 for 12; icken eggs, pee 15. 
-T Ww. e. Paris, Mo 


Silver-Laced _Vyandottes, | 
to $5.00 cas men hee Boos “a0 p r yh. 4 a 
| mary | by Ist 3 2d, and vemtems cockerels at Mo. 
te Show and ois premium cock at Sodeie & = 
E. E. CODDING, Sedalia, M: 


E. R. KOONTZ, RICHARDS, NO., 


Breeder of high class White H Turkeys, Silver 
L. Wyandottes and Barred P. Rocks. 


PURE BLACK AK BREASTED RED GAMES 











FINE M. B. TURKEYS 


ki $1.50; Hens eg Trio $3.00; Eggs $1.00 
pers MRS. L. M. MONSEES, 
mestone Valley Farm. Smithton, Pettis Co. -» Mo. 





Sy ape af Also a few B. 
Eggs in seaso: MIss Pre res Wr" saues 
ww Grange, Purdy, Mo. 
White Holland Turkey E $2 for 11 
White P. Rock eggs $1.00 for 15. — 4 
Mrs. DUFF BROWN, Linneus, Mo. 


BELGIAN HARES 
From best blood lines. 


Breeding 
om gh Ay old a 
to o breed. si 
MELVILLE pRAsBrrRy 











Black Langshans 


Won First on Breeding Pen at Missouri 
State Show 6 Times in 7 Years. Who 
can beat this record ? 





Eggs and stock for sale. 
W. H. RITOHEY, Sedalia, Mo. 





WHITE = 
WHITE 





Chinese Geese, W. H. Turkeys, Mam- 
mae Toitn Be Ducks, Lt. 





FARM, Brookfie! oy oa 1 toy ng! PLUME POULTRY 
CORNISH Sts" Stzer, ater 





Scotch Collies for Sale! 


pa litter, of Coltte sige diet, B3 merito. | Litter 
Champ’ on air ir. lood, best 
of pedigree. EVELS, 


com are Bt. Louis, 





FOR 8A 
ee ma) raised, $2.50 a 
8 trained w Caner 





50 cents apiece, Mrs. M. A. Bucknell, 








Barred ah Becks... Rr 
ed rg # 
8. C, Brown Legh eo 

8 C. White horn.. 

Mammoth Pekin Ducks 





Will raise 
them healthy. 


Will make your hens 
Only cash orders 3 
‘Bank 





Spe iene nests on Slr oe aeeeiie, 
CHAMBERLAIN'S PERFECT CHICK FEED 


er ere ae oe Saves time and trouble. 
ready for use. Little goes a long ways, 


CHAMBERLAIN’S PERFECT HEN FEED 
Wook Spay ecg 15. a Beets Beis Baad Oe der ee Reena 


BS 5,000 SETTINGS “Fa 


EGGS aie FULL BLOOD STOCK. 


Silver Laced W. 
White Wyando' 
€ Brahmas - 


arsenite: 





ye. 100. sack, S950. 


| 


y Fa 


Kirkweod. 
» Kirkwood, St. 


Louis Co. Mo. 
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of this plant is largely used in the South 
among the most ignorant of the negroes 
to procure abortion, and it contains an 
active principle having this character. 
Linseed meal should be used, and as it 
has an easy laxative effect this is desir- 
able. But it should be used with great 
caution lest the condition of the ewes 
may be too much excited for safe lamb- 
jee It is better to have a smaller lamb 
safely born, than a heavy one born wih | 
difficulty, and safer to raise the feed of | 


TRY 
Allen’s Lung Balsam 


FOR 
f 


THAT 
Mothers will find ita pleasant and safe remedy 


TheWolverine 
ee ae RINGER 


» vole on 
o~ Ag Nee and 
ciealy used pe ;positively stops 
gs never come 
out, Ask rs jurhardware re deal. 
erforthem. Circulars free, 


HEESEN BROS. & CO., 
Teeumseh, Mich. 


She Pig Pen. 


ATIONAL HOG BREEDERS’ 
SHOW 








— A $3000” STOCK BOOK FREE: 
We will mail you a copy Free, POSTAGE PREPAID, 


fe we snd amewer 6 yuogtions: gt id vee over use 
Od" tor Horsse, Cattle 8 Bnd 1 it for oa ta your town i ternational Stock 


ge en gm red eh Nam seof Hotes Oa Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Poultry, etc., 


You will be pleased with 
the results. It. contains no 
opium in any form, and as 
an expectorant it has no 
equal. 


At Kansas City, Mo., October 7-11, 1901. 











Editor RURAL WORLD: At the first 
meeting of the Managing Committee of 
the National Breeders’ Show, composed 


work must be built, then the plaster and 


COUGH 
to give their children for whooping cough and 


eroup. At druggists, 25c, 60c and $1.00 a bottle. 








. Even Little Hogs. 


ft through Page Hog Fences. 
) at catch * ‘em. Try our 9 bar 30 i 
PAGE WOVEN WIRK FENCE C0., ADRIAN. MICH. 


We Sell Advance Fence 


DIRECT TO FARMERS AT WHOLESALE. 


They 





+ 


t+t4 


vance Fence Go., 110 Old St., Peoria, Ill 
BULL: STRONG 





rom. 

around the field would not turn 
hogs. Figure the loss for yourself, 
He also said, all — would have 


with mendstoaten Md 


the 
‘LMAN BROS 
Muncie. 





4 oar a fence that will lasta ‘lifetime, buy the 
ROST. containing twice the strength of woven 
R.. fences. m Beery Bore Goss Spring Wire, and large 
size u . nd for c 
eHE 3 FROST WIRE & FENCE © 


Cleveland, 0. 
Rote 





HOG TAMER 


Makes nose like cut. 
Once done always done. 
Has reversible (T-shaped) 
steel knife held ty thumb- 

screw, and self- ae | 
vo sanges to suit sizeof Ls 9 Price, prepaid, § 
W. 1. SHORT, P. O.Box 825 Lewistown, Mo. 














MOORE’S HOG REMEDY 


p | and cure Mange and Canker, kill Lice 
and Fever Germs, remove Worms and 
AND PREVENT CHOLERA, at a cost of 


FEE Five Cents Per Hog Per Year. 
A postal gets particulars and book 
on “CARE OF HOGS.” Address 

Moore’s Co. Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 

EChoice Lot of Sept. and Oct. Gilts 

to breed in May, A few males same age. Ya out 

on other ages 8.G. Richards, Sturgeon, 











BERKSHIRES. 





ENGLISH BERKSHIRES—# buys 
a pig of either sex, best of breeding. 
ame | wee Turkeys. 

W. McINTOSH, Monett, Mo. 





POLAND-CHINAS. 





LAND Chinas—We have some extra. fancy gilts 
of 150 Ibs., and some fancy pigs of both sex of 
ll farrow to offer the je. ey are perfect 
coat and color, sired by U. &. Chief Tecumseh 24. 
U. 8. Perfect I Know, Prince Hadley and Marks 

Price. $10 to $15; money returned if 

tock is not satisfactory. L. A, Spies Breeding 

Co. 9 St. Jacob, Ill. 


Walnut Valley Farm Herd 
Poland China Swine. Black U. 8. and Tecumseh 
pigs and Jersey Cattle for sale. Blac 

Eggs $1.50 for15. Ernest W. Wallen, Monett, Mo. 








VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 

Sreeders of the best bange J of nd. Plymouth 

Yock chic paege ME. 


POLA AND CHINA 1S. pedigree ron 


R, L. w ORGAN, Carmi, White Jo., Ill. 








DUROC-JERSEYS. 





OSE HILL Herd of Duroc Jersey 
R Hogs. Gilts ready to breed and 
boars ready for service, for sale. 
Prices reasonable. 8S. Y. Thornton. 


ge, A HERDS HERDS or aoe 





rig age pare 
nit fore let-live 
NES, Ames, Ill. 





Duroc c Jersey and Berkshire Hogs! fecct 


at tou 8.C. ONO WAGENEE, Pans, iL. 
SO». ae ready to ship; boars all ages; 
B. SAWYER Cherryvale, Kansas, 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 


year! , for sale; also my stud 
ram for sale oF trade for one as 
Address L. G. JONES, a tl. 


BED WETTING 








all 





CURED. Sample FREE. 
Dr.¥.E.May,Bloomington,li 








w. | and paint. 


of N. H. Gentry, R. D. Burnham, C. A. 
Stannard, H. M. Kirkpatrick, Chas. F. 
Mills and F. D. Winn, held at the Mid- 
land Hotel, Kansas City, March 22, all 
the members were present. D. J. Evans, 
Secretary of the National Duroc-Jersey 
Association, was present, and application 
was made to the committee that his breed 
be included in the show to be held in Kan- 
sas City next October. The Duroc-Jerseys 
were taken in, but it was determined to 
admit no other breed. The Stock Yards 
offered $250 to Duroc-Jersey breed, this 
amount to be duplicated by their asso- 
ciation, and the three breeds are to bear 
equally the expenses of the show. A 
committee was appointed to draft rules 
for the show, when another meeting will 
be called and the money then on hand dis- 
tributed through the various classes of 
the state fair list which has been adopted 
for this show. Catalog and premium list 
will be mailed to every breeder of thor- 
oughbred hogs in the United States, and 
it is hoped to have these out inside of 
two months. 

The Poland-China committee men se- 
lected as judges on Poland-Chinas T. B. 
Hart of Illinois, W. M. McFadden of Iowa 
and Messrs. J. M. Klever and J. C, Hen- 
drick of Ohio, The same method of judg- 
ing will be followed as has been adopted 
by the cattlemen for their show at Kan- 
sas City. Two judges will be on one class 
with a referee, and, of course, one man 
vut on each class. On the next class this 
judge will be in, the referee changed and 
the judges thus rotated each time. The 
reeeting adjourned subject to the call of 
the President. FRANK D. WINN, 

Kansas City, Mo. Secretary. 


Breeders of pure bred hogs who wish 
to take advantage of the sale to be held in 
connection with the National Breeders’ 
Show at Kansas City next fall should cor- 
respond with Secretary Frank D. Winn, 
Kansas City, Mo., without delay, or they 
stand a good chance of being shut out. 
The show promises to be the biggest thing 
of the kind ever held in the United States, 
and as it will be necessary to limit the 
number that any one can consign, it will 
stand one in hand to make his entries 
early. 

It is unnecessary to tell up-to-date 
breeders that this show and sale will be 
an unequaled opportunity to get direct 
benefit by having their herds represented, 
The occasion will result in much indirect 
good through the general benefit accruing 
to the hog breeding industry. Breeders 
should, therefore, give the show all pos- 
sible encouragement. 


SHIPPING BRED SOWS. 


I have noticed at sales and otherwise 
that there is a tendency to be in a hurry 
to ship out bred sows. The desire is not 
a laudable one; it is rather hazardous to 
ship out until plenty of time has elapsed 
to prove that the sows are safe in farrow. 
Some may do this from a lack of experi- 
ence, and others from a selfish motive in 
order to save feed, work and what they 
call trouble. I have watched this for some 
time, and it is a practice that should be 
condemned from a business standpoint. I 
have shipped bred sows for years, and 
have never had but one fail to be safe in 
farrow, and she turned out to be a non- 
breeder, having been returned to me. It 
is my rule never to ship out a sow until 
about two months after being bred, as 
their condition is then plainly evident and 
they are safe to ship. The most danger- 
ous time to handle or ship sows is the 
first six weeks after being bred. Some 
may call this in question; but my experi- 
ence and observation tel) me that I am 
right in this. I have shipped sows long 
distances less than two weeks before due 
to farrow without any trouble occurring, 
and in one instance the day before far- 
rowing ten pigs, raising nine of them. 
There is no end of after-claps when sows 
are sold as recently bred and shipped 
without waiting to see the result of the 
breeding. The trafficking back and forth 
is a positive nuisance, and no end of 
trouble and vexation. Too much care can- 
not be exercised in determining positively 
the fact that the sow is safe in farrow be- 
fore shipping her, and at least waiting 
until two months after being bred. Then 
the deal is settled for all time if you 
have got the money.—O. 8S. West, in Jer- 
sey Hustler. 


SELLING THE CULLS. 


One of the hardest things for a young 
breeder to do is to discard animals that 
are not up to the standard for breeding 
purposes, says “Swine Advocate.” There 
are always buyers for pure-bred animals 
at a price. It matters not if the animal 
is inferior it will often command enough 
more than a grade to tempt the breeder to 
part with it. Here is where a great many 
breeders help tear down their reputation 
even while they are trying to build it up. 
Inferior breeding stock sold to somebody 
has lived to vex many a man who thought 
he was getting rid of his culls to advan- 
tage. It requires courage to send pure- 
bred animals to the shambles, but it pays 
when they are not the kind to keep. It 
requires courage also to refuse good 
prices for high class breeding animals; 
but that also pays if a man is in the busi- 
ness for keeps, In these two things is 
where most men who have a start in 
breeding live stock are likely to make a 
mistake. The safe and eventually the 
profitable plan is to sell good ones and 
keep better ones. 


INTELLIGENT HOG FEEDING. 


W. J. Kennedy read a paper before the 
Illinois Swine Breeders, in which he said: 

“The question of intelligent feeding of 
swine is one that must receive more at- 
tention in the future than it has in the | 
past. No man can be successful in swine 
husbandry unless he is an intelligent feed- 
er, and by an intelligent feeder I mean a 
man who studies the needs of his ani- 
mals. Too many men are inclined to be- 
lieve that quantity is the only requisite 
in successful swine feeding, but there is 
another which is equally important that 
is, quality or the consumption of the food 
fed. It is all-important that we know 
what of the different kinds of food is a fat 
and a heat producer, or a bone and tissue 
builder. No man in this audience would 
think of building a house out of plaster 


paint will come in later and put the fin- 
ishing touches on in order to make a com- 
plete building. 

Now, fat in the animal corresponds to 
plaster and paint in the building, it puts 
on the finish which makes the animal ap- 
pear well to the eye of the fancier. It is 
just as necessary to build the frame-work 
of the animal as it is of the house before 
putting on the finish, but the vast major- 
ity of swine breeders commence with the 
wrong material, thus there is but one 
avenue for them to travel in, namely, 
failure. You must commence at the bot- 
tom and lay a good foundation, for the 
height to which any castle can be built 
will always be determined by the founda- 
tion upon which it was started. 

Just so in the breeding of swine, the 
successful breeder has and always will 
have to lay a good foundation and build 
a strong frame-work. It should always be 
born in mind, that out of nothing, nothing 
comes, likewise that bone and muscle are 
produced from nitrogenous food, and that 
fat and heat are the production of carbo- 
naceous food. 

“Thus we see the necessity of feeding 
nitrogenous food to young animals, and 
those intended for the breeding purposes. 
Corn is and always will be a great swine 
food for the Illinois farmer, but for young 
stock and breeding animals some supple- 
mentary food, such as oil meal to the ex- 
tent of about ten per cent, shorts, skim 
milk and leguminous crops as clover, cow 
peas, etc., added to the corn ration would 
very much improve it.” 


CORN AND PORK. 


How many pounds of pork, as repre- 
sented in a live hog, does a bushel of corn 
represent, is a question which has fre- 
quently arisen. It has been the custom 
in past years to count a bushel of corn 
as equivalent to ten pounds weight of the 
animal. Doubtless this may be a fair 
approximation, under careless. feeding, 
such as turning the animals into the field 
to help themselves to corn, or other 
wasteful methods. But careful feeding 
may bring far more important results. 
Mr. C. G. Neff, of Cincinnati, is interest- 
ed with his brother in farming operations 
near Yellow Springs, Green Co., Ohio. 

On December 13 they weighed a bunch 
of 3) hogs and again weighed them on 
December 20 and 28. The gain for the corn 
fed during the first period was an average 
of 14.8 pounds in weight per bushel of 
corn, and for the second period a gain of 
15% pounds per bushel. In the first in- 
stance, calculating hogs at $4.50, the feed- 
ing value of the corn was 68%c per bushel, 
and in.the second instance, at $4.65 for 
hogs, the result represented 70%c for corn. 
The market value of corn at the time was 
32c per bushel. This is an interesting il- 
lustration of what profits can be realized 
in converting grain into fat animals.— 
Cincinnati Price Current. 


Good, well bred pigs, farrowed in Feb- 
ruary or March by being properly cared 
for until six months old, can be made to 
weigh about one pound per day from 
birth, and by October 1, or any time be- 
fore the large run of fall hogs is ready 
for market, they can be sold for a good 
profit for all food consumed, says Jas. 
Wilson in ‘Farmers’ Guide.’”” There is 
another profitable way. This is by rais- 
ing late summer pigs that may be weaned 
by September and they have the run of a 
field of rape and a good feed twice a day 
of middlings or ground rye; or if you do 
not have the rape, pumpkins make a 
grand good feed for pigs, especially when 
a little green corn is fed. But be very 
careful how you commence feeding green 
corn, as more disease is caused by feed- 
ing too much green corn for the first week 
than by any other cause. If a field of rye 
sown very early, say in August, can be 
had for them, it will furnish green feed 
for the whole winter and when spring 
comes the pigs will be ready for heavy 
feeding. 


PIG PEN POINTERS. 


J. E. SUMMERS & SONS, proprietors 
of Prairie Valley Herd of Hereford cattle 
and Poland-China hogs, inform us that 
they have some nice fall pigs for sale. 
These pigs have quality and are of the 
best of breeding. They are mostly Sep- 
tember pigs and nearly all were sired by 
a good son of Chief Perfection 2d, out of 
B. W. 8. bred sows. 


The *‘Never Koot” Hog Tamers are the 
best 


The Shepherd. 


MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 
Norman J. Colman, President, 
Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
L. E. Shattuck, Secretary, Stanberry, 
Mo. 
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RIDDING SHEEP OF TICKS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The question 
of ridding the flock of ticks recurs with 
each succeeding year. Why be troubled 
with ticks at all? There is no more need 
of ticks inhabiting the sheep’s wool than 
of the hirsute denizens of the human 
family being universal. Once rid the flock 
entirely and you have no more till 
brought there from some other flock. It 
can be done in one year by simply dipping 
the lambs twice just after shearing, ten 
days to two weeks between times. Use a 
good, strong tobacco dip or any of the 
carbolic dips advertised. A half barrel 
makes a good dipping tub. Make a good, 
thorough job, but it is not necessary to 
put the head under. 

I am satisfied the dread stomach worm 
can be disposed of in the same manner by 
dosing the entire flock with gasoline. I 
intend trying it and hope others will, too, 
and report results. Cc. BURR. 

Cass Co., Mo. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SHEPHERDS. 


Wool is at present so low that manu- 
facturers can profitably produce woolens 
and successfully compete with the foreign 
goods of like character and grade. 

EWES AT LAMBING TIME.—Ewes 
near the lambing time should be fed with 
caution. For the best of reasons, cotton 





You all know that the frame 





seed oil meal should be avoided. The root 


the ewe after she lambs than before. 
NORTHWEST ARKANSAS FOR 
SHEEP.—Tell me all you know about the 


Ozark country of northwest Arkansas for 


sheep. Am told there is plenty of stump | 
land a little way back from the railway 
that can be bought cheap, on account of 
being tax title land. What are the draw- | 
backs of that section and what breed 
would do best there? Is it a healthy | 


country ?—Edward B. Tway, Wyoming. 


Ans.—There is plenty of cheap land in 
the Ozark hills of northwest Arkansas, 
but not as much native grass as there | 
should be to make 4 first-class sheep 


country. The climate is fine, however, the | 


country generally healthy, springs and 
streams abundant, and but for the all too 
numerous dogs, it would be a good sheep 
country. Any breed, with good handling, 
should do well enough there. The half 
dozen extreme northwest counties consti- 
tute much the best sheep country in the 
state and the finest fruit country 
America. 

WHEN TO WEAN LAMBS.—Kindly 
answer the following questions: Is sweet 
corn good feed for brood ewes and ewe 
lambs kept for breeding? Does the length 
of time in which a ewe will give milk 
depend on the length of time she suckled 
her first lamb? At what age should lambs 
be weaned so as not to check their 
growth, providing they have been fed a 
little grain all the time and have good 
pasture? Is it best to wean early lambs 
before the grass gets dry in July and Au- 
gust, and later lambs not until the grass 
begins to freshen in September?—W. H. 
Kirkpatrick, Illinois. 

Ans.—Sweet corn is good feed for ewes 
and ewe lambs if fed green as soiling, or 
dry in the stalk as fodder. Not over good 
if fed as a dry grain ration. The milking 
season of a ewe is more or less governed 
as to duration by the length of time she 
suckles her first lamb. Wean the lambs 
at 100 days old if they are good strong 
ones and have good pasture. Wean any 
lamb at 100 days old (for the sake of the 
ewe), then put him in the rape patch and 
he will show little or no shrinkage. 

USE AND VALUE OF RAPE.—The bet- 
ter the soil, the better crop of rape may 
be grown. It is not a grass, but belongs 
to the turnip tribe of plants. In many 
ways it resembles the turnip, but grows 
with a broad-leafed stem and with a tap 
root. On good land it will grow three feet 
high and completely cover the ground 
when sown in drills two feet apart or even 
more. It may be sown with corn when 
this crop is last worked, and in Tennessee, 
or a similar climate it may be fed all the 
winter, except under rare conditions. 
Three pounds of seed will cover an acre 
sowp. thinly as turnip seed is sown, either 
broadcast or in drills. Drill sowing is 
the best, as the sheep walk in the rows 
without trampling down the crop. It is 
equally good for pigs as sheep, both will 
fatten on it; and as it gives no flavor to 
milk or butter, it is good for cows. It 
may be sown from April to September, or 
any time between, and thus may be made 
very useful as an intermediate crop occa- 
sionally. It is very nutritious, contains 
every element of nutriment for animals, 
and on account of the large quantity of 
sulphur in it it has a very useful medic- 
inal effect, but especially as a stimulant 
for the growth of the fleece of sheep. On 
account of the low cost of sowing an acre 
of land and its good effect on it, it is by 
far the most profitable crop one can grow. 
—American Sheep Breeder. 

THE SHEEP-KILLING DOG. 


From a paper by G. R. Crane, read be- 


in 


)fore a Tennessee Farmers’ Institute. 


He is now and always will be with us. 


There are too many of us who regard him 
48 a necessary appendix to our twentieth 
century civilization and progress to even 
allow his hold upon our affections to 
cause him trouble. He is here to stay and 
do his mischief without fear of the laws 


of God or man. He is here to eat the 


scraps from the table that would during a 
twelve-month furnish feed to raise a 200- 


pound hog. He is here to eat the food 
that should go to some homeless waif, or 
perhaps to the children of his own master. 


When a law was enacted a few years ago 


to put a restraint upon his prowling in- 


clinations and make his master liable for 
his depredations, 


our remonstrance was 
so great, our wail so pitiful, that it seem- 


ed as if the first born child of every fam- 


ily might have been sentenced to exile or 


execution. The curses of the people were 


upon the heads of the state solons and we 


believe every member who voted for that 


law was consigned to his political grave. 
Only a few days ago a young farmer in 
East Tennessee who thought he had a 
right to control his own premises, put out 
some food that was consumed by seven 
high-bred city dogs and which caused 
their demise. After paying $ each to 
their owners he was compelled to leave 
the state to avoid prosecution under our 
state laws, and this is but a sample of our 
high regard for his dogship. 

But to be a little more earnest and to 
put myself on record on this vital ques- 
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Chicago Sheep Shearing 
Machine 220%. 
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All gears cut from the 
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7 ‘arquis, champion of the world, wil ll be sen 
ree to any ) cheep owner on application. Address 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
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tion, I want to say that I am for the 
sheep. 

I will give my vote to the candidate for 
legislative honors who will favor the 
enactment of a law—alike, just to the dog 
owner and just to the sheep owner. When 
a sheep is killed his owner should be 
paid for the damage by the state when 
loss is proven, and if the victim kills the 
dog that commits the crime be protected 
from insult, injury or prosecution, the 
state should reimburse itself in same way 
by taking the goods, chattels or dogs of 
the dog’s owner. I have never found any 
use for a dog on my farm. Yet, if I want- 
ed to own one it seems that I should be 
willing to accept responsibilities for his 
acts. But whether or not this legislation 
is ever effected we believe that the law of 
self preservation and of property would 
demand the use of cold lead on any dog 
found chasing our sheep and we do not 
intend to keep out of the sheep raising 
business for any fear of dogs. I have 
found that the risk we take in growing 
and harvesting our field crops is no great- 
er than we would assume in sheep hus- 
bandry. 


ANGORA GOATS ON TOBACCO. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Don’t let An- 
gora goats get a chance to eat tobacco. 
A little of it will not hurt, but they don’t 
seem to know what is enough. A few days 
ago a $50 buck got a chance to take a 
dose that laid him out—nothing but the 
pelt for us now. We must procure another 
by fall. There are five little kids skip- 
ping about, and they are about as inter- 
esting animals as I ever saw. 

Bluffton, Mo. SAMUEL MILLER. 


ANGORAS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Prior to the war between Great Britain 
and the Boers in the Transvaal South 
African owners possessed the largest 
number of Angora goats of any country 


kets of the world. A large amount of this 
African mohair has been consumed by 
eastern and English manufacturers. We 
are now reliably informed that on account 
of the ravages of war that fully fifty per 
cent of the Angora goats in South Africa 
have been destroyed, and it will be many 
years before anything like the former 
amount of mohair will be produced in 
that country. is, and on account of 
the high export tariff on Turkish mohair, 
will compel users to look to the United 
States for their supplies, which will nat- 
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The Three Million Acre 


FARWELL. RANCH 


(Also known asthe X. I. T. Ranch and the Capitol Syndicate Ranch) 


in the Panhandle of Texas 


FOR SALE 


IN TRACTS TO SUIT. 


The land is largely chocolate or black sandy loam, ore 
of of pestncing forage crops in great abundance, It isthickly coated with 

alo, mesquite, grama, any and other choice grasses Rainfall ample 
= production of forage cro asses and fruits. Admirably adapted for 
Grapes, Pears, Peaches, Apples, m Pana, Melons, etc. An inexhaustible supply 
and excellent quality of water is procurable at an average depth of 125 feet. 

The altitude varies from 2300 feet at the south to about 4700 at the 
north, The temperature is equable and the climate unexcelled for health- 
fulness. This is the best cattle and stock breeding country in the 
world, Panhandle cattle are of very superior quality, a carload of 
steers bred on this Ranch having been reserve number for the grand 
champion carload of fat steers at the International Live Stock Exposition 
in Chicago, December, 1900. pe stock subsists on the pastures the entire 
year, finding very nutritious food in the cured native grasses. This is an 
unprecedented opportunity for those desiring to engage in the stock farm- 
ing business or for investors willing to hold for appreciating values. The 
small ranchmen'in the Panhandle have made more in recent years for the 
capital and energy invested than the farmers in any section of our country. 

The Ft. Worth & Denver City a Ad, traverses the north end of thisland 

the Pecos Valley pus Northeastern Ry. (part of the Santa Fe : 
the south end, and the Chi Oy shock Island and Pacific Ry. is con- 
structing a line from Liberal, as. to El Paso, Texas, which will soon 
traverse the middle of 

Title perfect. will te sold in solid blocks tosuit purchaser for cash or 
very liberal time payment. . 

Toinspect lands callon A.G. Boyce at Channing, a station on the 
Ft. Worth & Denver City Ry.in Hartley Co., Texas, and for full particulars 
write him or Wm. Boyce, agent, Amarillo, Texas; or Geo. Findlay, 
agent, 148 Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Twice-a-Week Republic 


Is the greatest and best of ali newspapers. Its Lge gee 
and Cable News Service excels that of any other paper. 

a the new news fully; not imaginative occurrences, but 
omestic and world-distant facts. 


CONGRESS 
and STATE LEGISLATURES are in session and questions of 
paramount issue are under discussion. Now is the time to sub- 
scribe for the best medium keeping in touch with the whole 
world. It is DEMOORATIO in politics but distinctly a NEWS- 
PAPER and Family Journal. 

REMEMBER 
THE SUBSORIPTION PRICE OF $1.00 gives you two papers 


each week, 104 papers a year. It is printed every Monday and 
Thursday. * ‘Address all orders to ° 


THE REPUBLIC, St. Louis, Mo. 


Rural World and Republic, either address, both for $1.50 net. 








urally create a better demand for the do- 
mestic product, while it is acknowledged 
that values of mohair are controlled to 
some extent by fickle fashion, which 
changes frequently, nevertheless mohair 
is such a fine staple that enters into so 
many uses, and the producing power of 
the limited number of Angora goats in 
this country is small compared with the 
former number in South Africa, it will be 
many years before enough mohair can be 
produced to meet home consumption. 

side from manufactured fabrics, a new 
and increasing demand has sprung up for 
Angora skins for fine rugs, robes, and the P 
like, which will make the mohair on the |} 
skins wo! as much as when shorn for 
manufacturing purposes, therefore An- 
gora goat breeders need have no fears of 
the market for mohair, and skins (to say 

nothing of goat’s meat, and there farm 
qoenntiog value) being oversupplied for 
generations to come.—The American An- 
gora. 
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PASTEUR VACCINE CO., 


Branch Office, 621 Whitney Bidg., Kansas City. Mo. 


tains neither lime nor arsenic. 
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“ncows treatment of stock for skin parasites. 
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“Invincible, Unsurpassable. Without a Peer,’’ 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many 
years, of the Twice-a-Week issue of the 


St.Louis Globe-Democrat 


and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than half a 
million readers. Itis BEYOND ALL COMPARISON, the 
Daas, best and cheapest national news and family 
= ublished in America. It is STRIOTLY REPUB- 
IOAN politics, but it is above all A NEWSPAPER 
and gives ALL THE NEWS promptly, accurately re 
impartially. IT IS INDISPENSABLE to the Farmer, 
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matter makes it an INVALUABLE HOME AND 
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The Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy Co., 
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She Rlarkets 


WHEAT—Cash Market—Hard winter 
wanted at Tic bid for No. 2 to arrive, but 
none obtainedble near that. By sample 
No. 2 red sold at 73c this and 74c B. side; 
No. 3 red at 69c to 72c; No. 4 at @c to 68c; 
No. 2 hard at 67%c to 72c; No. 3 hard at 
@ec to 7c. 

CORN—Carsh Market—By sample No. 2 
sold at 42%c; No. 3 at 42@42%c; No. 3 yel- 
low at 42%c; No. 2 white at 44%c, and No. 
3 do. at 44c, all delivered B, side; No. 2 
white at 44c and No. 3 do. at 434%@4%c 
this side. Mixed on Levee at 43c. 

OATS—Cash Market—Sample No. 2 at 
27%@27%c E. and 2c this side; No. 3 at 
27@277%c; No. 2 Northern at 28c; No. 3 
white at 28%@29c, and clipped at 29c; No. 
4 white at R@23%c; No. 2 white quotable 


at Cc. 

MILLFEED—Lower and demand light 
at the decline. Offerings in excess of de- 
mands now. Skd. bran sold B. trk. at 70c 
for April and not salable above Tic on 
direct order. Bulk quotable at 67@68c. At 
mill bran sells at 76c and ships at 80c. 

Current rates on trk. for timothy $13.50 
@1l4 for choice, $12.50@13.50 for No. 1; 
$11@12 for No. 2; $9.50@10.50 for No. 3; 
prairie $10@11 for No. 1; $9@10 for No. 2; 
$8@8.50 for No. 2. Clover $7.50@12.50. 

PRICES ON CHANGE. 

The following tables show the range of 
prices in future and cash grains: 

Range 
Monday. 





Clesed 
Monday. 


Closed 
Saturday. 





70%4@70% 70% a 
684@E8% 68% 

41%@42% 42% a 
42 @.... 42% a 
o+e-@.... 26% Db 
o++-@.... Ma 


wheat, corn and oats. 


nge Range Range 
Last Yr. Saturday. Monday. 
Wheat— 


No. 2 red....73 @.... 73%@.... 73 @74 
No. 3 red....69 @68 !2,%..@m6%.8o0inn 
No, 3 red,...69 @72 70 @i2 69 @i2 
No. 4 winter.64 @é68 6 @é6s @ @é6s.. 
No. 2 hard..64 @65% 71 @.... 71%@72 
No. 3 hard..62 @63% 70 @.... 6 @i0% 
r— 

BOO. Bescveccee 39%@.... 42%@.... 42 @42% 
No. 2 white.39%@40 44 @44% 44 @44% 
No. 3 white.394e@.... 44 @.... 48%@44 

e 

BOs Beiesvccsec %@.... 27 @27% 2 @2% 
No. 2 north.264@26% 2 poce te, Gocce 
No. 2 white.27%@28  29%@.... 28%@29% 
No. 3 white.27 @23 23 @29% 28%@29% 
No. 4 white.264%@27 28% 2 @28% 


‘ @29 
Medium and coarse grades relatively 
dearer than the fine, but continue quiet 
and unchanged. 


Missouri and Illinois—Medium comb- 
ing, 18@18%c; medium _ clothing, 17 
@i8c; braid and low, 16@16%c; burry and 
clear mixed, 14@léc; slight burry, 13@l4c; 
hard burry, 10@lic; light fine, 14@l5c; 
heavy fine, 11@l2c; lamb, 15@léc. Kansas 
and Nebraska—Bright medium, 16@l7c; 
dark and sandy, 13@l4c; fine medium, 13@ 


l4c; light fine, 13@13%c; heavy 
fine, 1@l1l1c. Texas, Indian Ter- 
ritory and Oklahoma—Medium, 16@ 


17c; coarse and low, 12@13%c; fine medi- 
um, 12@13%c; light fine, 12@12%c; heavy 
fine, 10@10%c. Arkansas and Southern— 
Medium (fleeces), 17@18c; medium (loose), 
16@17c; burry, 12@13%c; hard burry, 9@ 
. Tub-washed—No, 1, 27c; No. 2, 
2c; burry, 18@19. Angora goat hair— 
Clean and clear, lic; burry and cotted, 8c. 
Black and seedy from 4c to 6c per pound 
less. 

COTTON—Local spot quotations—Or- 
dinary, 67-l6c; good ordinary 6 15-l6c; low 
middling, 79-l6c; middling, 83-l6c; good 
middling, 8 1i-léc; middling fair 9 1-6c. 

EGGS—Higher and firm, being still in 
scant supply and good demand. Sales at 
12c. Duck eggs at 12%c. Goose eggs at 


20c. 
BUTTER—Quiet and easy. Demand 
light. 


Creamery—Extra, 22c; firsts, 18@19c; sec- 
onds, 16@17c. Roll—Choice, 124%@l3c; good 
average, 10%c; poor to fair 8@l0c; packing 
stock,10%@lic. Dairy—Extra, 16@lic; firsts, 
14@1l5c. Ladle-packed—Extra, 14@l5c; 
firsts, 12@13c. Store-packed—Choice, 12c; 
poor to fair, 8@lic. In a small way, %c 
per pound or more is charged over the 
foregoing quotations. 

CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins, 11%c; singles, 
li%c; Y. A., 12c; N. Y., 12c. _Limburger, 
12%@l3c; Swiss, 14%@lic; brick, 12%@l3c. 

VE POULTRY — Turkeys — Light 
weights 8@8%c; heavy 6@6%c; toms Sic. 
Chickens—Hens 7c; old roosters 4c; stag- 
gy young roosters 6c; broilers, 2 lbs. and 
under, 13c. Ducks 9c. Geese 4@ic. Tame 
live pigeons, per doz., $1.25. Spring chick- 


ens $3@4 per doz. 

DRESSED POULTRY—Turkeys—Light 
hens 9@9%c; heavy toms, 64@ic. Chick- 
ens—Hens, 8@8%c for light; old roosters, 
5c; young roosters, 6c. Ducks, 9%c. Geese, 
6@7c. Full-drawn turkeys quotable Ic over 
undrawn. All poor stock, including dis- 
colored, thin, scrawny, etc., nominal. 

GRASS SEEDS (per 100 pounds)—Val- 
ues nominal. Timothy at $3.2 Sto $3.75@ 
4 for average receipts—prime worth more 
and inferior less; redtop at from 50c to 
$8; millet at 75c to $1.15; Hungarian at 66@ 
75e; clover at from $9.50 to $10.50—poor 
lots much less. 

SORGHUM CANE SEED-—Latest sale 
at $1.23 per 100 pounds on E.,trk. 

STOCK PEAS—Whippoorwill, per bushel 
—at $1.35@1.40. 

erik CORN—Last sale (mixed) at 

per 100 to arrive. 

BUCKWHEAT—Nominal at $1.25 to $1.30 


per 100. 

CASTOR BEANS—Bid $1.30 per bushel 
for prime in car-lots; smaller lots and in- 
ferior less. 

HEMP SEED—Latest sale at $2.80 per 
100 pounds pure test. 

DRIED PRUIT—Sound bright fruit 
would sell readily at full quotations or 
better, if offered; but the few lots on 
sale are wormy, dark or unmerchantable— 
and these are not wanted. Apples—Evap- 
orated—Rings at 3%c to 4c, quarters at 3c 
to 4c, chops at %@%c, peelings at %c. Sun- 
dried—Quarters at 3@3%c for good—infe- 
rior less. Peaches ic to 1%c per pound. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked pea 
beans in a jobbing way from store at $2.05 
@2.08 per bushel; screened at $2@2.038 per 


bushel a $1@1.50. Lima beans 
at 6%c per pound. 
HONEY Comb at 10c to 12%c; fancy 


hite clover 15@l6c; inferior, dark and 
broken less. Extracted and strained in 


bbls. at 6@6%c and in cans at 7c. 
BEESWAX—Quote at 27c per pound for 


prime. 

SHEEP PELTS—Full-wool pelts at 50c 
to 80c, according to amount of wool 
thereon; lamb at 35@50c. Southern at 23@ 
4c; shearlings ot 2@35c; dry stock, fallen, 

SS. r tb. 
ete Ore —dinseng at from $3.50 for small 
to $4 for large; lady slipper at 7c; seneca 
at 28c; pink at l4c; golden seal at 8c; 
May apple at ; snake at 23c; black at 
3c; ica at 3 ye Ey of root 

bark of tree 2%c; H 4 
a skull-cap leaves 5c; sassafras bark 4c; 
wil 4c. 

ONION TOP SETS—Latest sale at 8c 

; bottoms 
Pe M-CORN—in fair demand and 
steady. Quotable, per ton: Common at 
$40 to $50; fair at $60; choice short green 
t 5 
oO SONES—Ch zi oice agree at $15 per ton; 
0 to 
ote Se TRON AND METAL—Per 100 
tbs.: Wrought iron, 45c; er cast, se; 


malleable, 30c; steel, 30c— , ; 
stove, ; burnt, 20c; light brass, $7.50; 
mess, $12; copper, $13; zinc, $2.25; 


heavy 
lead $3.50; ier ton 

‘on Cob)—Quote the range 
fy for aed to $1.3 for white 
beans i oimcR—From first hands quota- 


range as follows: Poplar—i-inch at 
toms 3@19; inch at $30@31 and 


d 3 1%4x2 
ee Si-tnck and thicker at $31@32 and 
$21@22; square—4x4 at $22 and $10; 5x5 to 7 
at $25 and $15; 8x8 and up at $28@90 and 


pene a hs 
at 17c 
to size Sycamore at 
erchantable stuff; do. q' 
1@25 and $12. Cottonwood—Mill 
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run at $12.50@14; box boards (12 inches and 
over) at $22@24. Gum at $9.50@10.50 for 
sap, $22 and $11 for red. Cypress at $2@ 
2 and $16@18—choice Louisiana worth 
more. Maple at $12 for soft. Orders 
higher. 





LIVE STOCK. 





HORSES—The beginning of the week 
was marked by light receipts, the only 
explanation for which can be the scarcity 
in the country and the knowledge that 
farmers have seriously commenced rural 
work. There is every evidence of a strong 
and satisfactory outlet for every desirable 
class, and the only drawback lies in the 
inability of buyers to obtain su%cient 
horses to fill all commissions, The auction 
movement began auspiciously, with a live- 
ly demand for fair to good Eastern 
chunks at $85 to $100, and choice to extra 
qualities at $110 to $127.50. Farm animals 
had also a brisk call at $7 5to $120 for fair 
to choice. The supply lacked. drivers, 
roadsters and coach horses, which were 
in particular strong request. Dealers were 
filling a few more small orders for British 
horses and there was a shade more 
strength than last week, but further or- 
ders for the class were uncertain. The 
Southern demand was unimportant. 

Horse quotations: 

Heavy draft—Common to good, $100 to 
$150; choice to extra, $160 to $185. Farm 
chunks, 1,150 to 1,650 Ibs.—Fair to good, $75 
to $90; good to choice, $90 to $120. Coach 
horses and cobs—Fair to good, $135 to $175; 
good to extra, $200 to $375. Horses for the 
South: Small, light drivers—aFir to good, 
$25 to $40; choice to extra, $50 to $65. South- 
ern drivers—Large, $0 to $115. Export 
chunks, 1,200 to 1,400 Ibs.—Plain to good, 
$9 to $110; choice to extra, $115 to $136. 
Business drivers—Fair to good, 8 to $110; 
choice to extra, $12 Sto $160. Saddlers for 
Southern use—Fair to good, $55 to $75; 
choice to extra, $80 to $140; fancy gaited 
and New oYrk saddlers, $150 to $300. In- 
ferior horses—Common, small, plugs, $12.50 
to $30; heavy work plugs, $25 to $45. 

MULES—Supplies in the commission de- 
partment Monday were reduced to the 
minimum of the year, arrivals being al- 
most devoid of full consignments, and 
composed of only a few scattering bunch- 
es. The consequence was that the early 
market of the week was extremely quiet 
and lacking in new features. This was 
also apparently the case among the deal- 
ers. Some demand for Pennsylvania ob- 
tained for mining chunks, but it was lim- 
ited and did not occasion any active 
symptoms on the opening market. Trade 
seems to be confined to miners and farm 
mules, the former being the prime factor 
in the movement, the latter being respon- 
sible for only periodical and transitory 
activity. So far as values are concerned 
there is and has been no material change 
during the last three or four weeks. Small 
kinds are uniformly dull. 

Mule quotations for broke mules, 4 to 7 
years old:. 


14 hands, extreme range....$ 45.00 to $ 70. 









14 hands, bulk of sales...... 50.00 to 55.00 
14% hands, extreme range.... 50.00 to 80.00 
144% hands, bulk of sales..... 55.00 to 70.00 
15 hands, extreme ran 70.00 to 105.00 
15 hands, bulk of sales. 80.00 to 95.00 
15% hands, extreme range.. 85.00 to 115.00 
15% hands, bulk of sales...... 90.00 to 105.00 
16 to 16% hands, ext. range..106.00 to 155.00 
16 to 16% hands, bulk of sales115.00 to 135.00 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


Market Report Farnished by Evans-Snider 
Buel Company. 

Receipts for week ending April 13 were 
8,386 gattle, 37,141 hogs and 8,175 sheep, 
against 8,632 cattle, 35,725 hogs and 6,779 
sheep the previous week. As compared 
with corresponding week year ago cattle 
decreased 1,300 hogs increased 1,500, sheep 
decreased 1,000. Receipts at the four prin- 
cipal markets this week were 106,500 cat- 
tle, 256,600 hogs, and 137,800 sheep, against 
107,400 cattle, 244,400 hogs, and 131,600 sheep 
the previous week. Receipts in native di- 
vision continue light. Heavy-weight 
butcher steers steady to strong and good 
inquiry prevailed. No. choice or fancy 
steers offered. The best sold for $5.50. 
Lightweight butcher steers, cows and 
heifers, in strong demand and 10c to 1l5c 
higher. Receipts of fed Texas not near 
so heavy, and all grades of beef cattle 
that a few weeks ago when the run was 
heavy, came in direct competition with 
them, are considerably higher. Our opin- 
ion is that the bulk of fat Texas are 
shipped out, and we look for good prices 
on all beef cattle for some time. There 
seems to be good demand for beef, and 
the buyers anxious to buy at present 
prices. Receipts of stockers and feeders 
not near equal to demand, and best 
grades of feeders are higher than any 
time during season. There have been a 
good many of the lightweight, commonish 
class of stockers, which did not find as 
good demand, and sold shade lower. Re- 
ceipts at Chicago heavy. Prices on best 
grades ruled strong; medium and fair to 
good 0c to 15c lower. Market on milk 
cows with calves in good shape; best sell- 
ing the highest of season; common and 
medium grades about steady. The veal 
calf market declined about 25c per cwt.; 


‘top selling $6.75 per cwt., bulk $5.50 to 


$6.25. Best native beef steers, strictly 
fancy cattle, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds aver- 
age, $5.80 to $6. Choice export steers, 1,- 
to 1,600 pounds average, $5.60 to $5.75. 
Good shipping and export steers, 1,300 to 
1,600 pounds, $5.25 to $5.55. Fair to medium 
shipping steers, 1,300 to 1,450 pounds, $4.75 
to $5.20. The bulk of the native beef 
steers averaging 1,300 pounds and upwards 
were of good quality, sold at $5.30 to $5.50, 
and the top was $5.65 for 1,455 and 1,502 
pound offerings. Steers, 1,200 to 1,290 
pounds average, full range, rough to best, 

.65 to bulk of sales at $5 to $6.35. 
Steers, 1,000 to 1,199 pounds average, full 
range, $4.25 to $5.35; bulk of sales at $4.75 
to $5. Steers weighing less than 1,000 
pounds, full range, $4 to $5.15; bulk sold 
at $4.50 to $4.65. Feeding steers, fair _to 
choice, 800 pounds and upwards, $3.50 to 
$5, the bulk at $4.15 to $4.60, and they were 
fair to good quality. Common to choice 
stockers, $8.25 to $4.85; bulk at $3.65 to 
$4.25, and the quality was medium. Stock 
heifers, full range, $2.75 to $4, and the 
bulk at $3 to $3.60. Fancy native heifers 
sell at $4.85 to $5.10, and there were very 
few on the market. Choice native heifers 
sell at $4.50 to $4.75. Good native cows 
and heifers sell at $3.60 to $4.40. Medium 
cows at $3 to $3.50. Fair cows $2.60 to $2.95. 
Inferior, light and old cows $1.50 to $2.50. 
The bulk of the Southwest cows sold at 
$2.50 to $3.60, and the bulk of all the cows 
sold at $ to $. Canning cows sell at 
$1.25 to $2.85. Veal calves, full range, $3.50 
to $6.75 per 100 pounds, bulk at $6 to $6.50 
per 100 pounds. Heretics and yearlings 
sold at $2.50 to $4.50 per 100 pounds, with 
the bulk at $3.15 to $4.15. Bulls, full range, 
$2.75 to $4.40; bulk of sales $3.25 to $3.85. 
Stocker bulls sold at $2.75 to $4.30; the bulk 
at $3.10 to $3.50. During the week the 
milkers sold at a full range of $17 to $60 
per cow and calf, the bulk of sales being 
at $29 to $40. 

Receipts in the division this week 
amounted to 164 cars, against 244 cars last 
week, and 208 cars corresponding week 
year ago. The bulk of the offerings were 
fed cattle. The quality, ruled from com- 
mon to geod, and included some steers 
about as good as any on sale this year. 
The market has ruled steady to strong, 
and values close about 5c to 10c higher 
than a week ago, with the hand weight 
class showing the most advance. Bulls, 
stags and oxen sold strong the forepart 
of the week, but closed shade lower. Cows 
and heifers were in light supply, while 
demand was good, and prices were steady 
to strong. The general condition of the 
market was good, and cattle sold about 
as high as any time during this season. 

During this week Texas and Indian Ter- 
ritory steers, 700 to 1,293 pounds aver- 
age, sold at $3.80 to $5.15, with the bulk at 
$4.40 to $4.70; cows and heifers at $3 to 
$4.25, the bulk at $3.25 to $4; stags and 
oxen at $3.50 to $4.35, bulls at $3.25 to $3.65, 
and calves, 144 to 400 pounds average, = 


largely at $4.15 to $4.30; cows 

at $3 to $4.25; bulls at $2.50 to $3.6, and 
calves at 4c to Sc a pound. Mississip 
steers and oxen, 1,206 pounds average, 
sold at $4.30. 

HOGS—The week opened with a moder- 
ate supply on sale, and the market was 5c 
higher. Tuesday and Wednesday condi- 
tions were unfavorable for sellers, and a 
decline of 10c to 15c per cwt. was recorded 
for the two days. ursday receipts 
moderate and the market was 
active. With a moderate run 
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ing prices: Butchers and packers $6 to 








$6.25; Yorkers and shippers $5.85 to $6.06; 
heavy pigs $5.25 to $5.75; light pigs $4.50 
to $5.25; rough heavies $5 to $5.50. 
SHEEP—Receipts for the first four days 
were light, and the market strong and ac- 
tive. With a very liberal run Friday a de- 
cline of 10c was forced. The week closes 
with sheep and lambs selling at following 
prices: Wooled sheep $5 to $6.15, wooled 
lambs $5.25 to $5.50; clipped sheep $4.66 to 
$4.90; clipped lambs to $5.25; clipped 
bucks $3.75 to $4; spring lambs $7 to $8. 
Monday, April 15, 191.—CATTLE—Re- 
ceipts were light in the native division to- 
day and the market ruled steady on light, 
handy weight butcher cattle, while all 
others sold shade easier. There was a 
moderate run in the quarantine division, 
and prices ruled steady on all good weight 
cattle, while heavier grades ruled shade 
easier. Chicago reported 24,000, and mar- 
ket lower. 
HOGS—Receipts light; market steady. 
SHEEP—Receipts light; market slow. 


MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. 


The U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 
climate and crop bulletin of the Weather 
Bureau, Missouri Section, for the week 
ending April 15, 1901, is as follows: The 
past week averaged somewhat colder than 
usual throughout the state, with raw east 
winds and most cloudy weather. Rain fell 
on five days during the week and over 
portions of the western and southern sec- 
tions the total fall ranged from 1 to over 
2 inches; elsewhere it was generally less 
than one inch. 

In most of the southeastern and a few 
of the southwestern counties the weather 
was fairly favorable for farm work, and 
oat sowing has been completed, early 
gardens have been made and potatoes 
planted, preparations for corn planting 
have been pushed rapidly, and in a few of 
the southeastern counties planting is well 
under way. In Dunklin County consider- 
able cotton has also been planted. In 
some of the central and northern coun- 
ties oat sowing was in progress during a 
part of the week, some gardening was 
done, and in a few of the central coun- 
ties a little corn has been planted, but 
the soil was generafly too heavy to work 
well, while in many of the northern coun- 
ties it has been so wet that practically no 
farm work could be done during the week. 
Some flax has been sown in the south- 
western counties. 

Wheat continues in excellent condition 
as a rule, and pastures are starting nice- 
ly, though the weather has been too cool 
and cloudy for rapid growth. A little 
spring wheat has been sown in the ex- 
treme northwestern counties. 

Peaches, plums and pears are blooming 
very full in the southern counties, and 
the prospects for a a ian crop are 


> b A. E. CKETT, 
very Gaserng Section Director. 


Columbia, Mo., April 19, 1901. 
a 
ARBOR DAY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A _ treeless 
plain is a dreary sight. To people coming 
from a country where nature has supplied 
an abundance, and more than an abund- 
ance of trees, we would suppose that they 
would give more attention to supplying 
the deficiency by the planting of trees, for 
the pleasure of enjoying the pleasant and 
refreshing breezes, especially those of 
summer evenings, that are wafted from 
the swaying branches. Many a farmer's 
home have we seen standing in an open 
place, exposed to the biting blasts of win- 
ter and the direct scorching rays of the 
sun, and the hot tropical winds of sum- 
mer, recalling to recollection a lonesome 
ship upon the boundless ocean at the 
mercy of the elements. 

If nature has left us with a deficiency (if 
such may be termed a deficiency) in these 
parts, man has proved to a certainty by 
existing facts that the deficiency can be 
remedied by the introduction of trees 


he 
dapted to the conditions incident to t 
climate and soil. This is seen as the re- 


sults of experiments by individuals with 
both forest and fruit trees. Volumes 
might be written upon the pleasure and 
profit derived from trees, but such is not 
necessary. 

What pen picture can describe the de- 
light of the individual when he picks the 
first ripe apple from the tree planted by 
his own hands a few years ago; Or the 
enjoyment of himself and family with a 
picnic party on a pleasant summer even- 
ing swinging under the boughs of his own 
miniature forest, upon his own farm; or 
the pleasures he can enjoy observing his 
bovine family chewing the cud of con- 
tentment under the shaded grove in close 
proximity under his ever-watchful care? 
Such cannot be recompensed by a money 
value. To reap the benefit from trees in 
this prairie country a beginning has to be 
made, and the sooner the better. 

Then when one realizes the value of 
trees, the yearly return of Arbor Day will 
arouse the feeling of ardor to plant more 
and more, as circumstances will allow. In 
a few years one will find himself in the 
possession of quite a clump of trees, for 
shade, wind, protection and orchard. 

The introduction of Arbor Day was a 
good idea, and as time wends its way, we 
continue to observe the custom of plant- 
ing trees on that day. Many are planting 
earlier and the custom is pecoming more 
and more general throughout the land, as 
is seen by preparations being made and 
orders given long ahead of Arbor Day. 
Our superintendents of schools and teach- 
ers have of late been pushing and placing 
before the children and parents of the 
scholars, the subject of Nature Study, 
which means the working of things in 
nature as we find them. From those who 
have been closely connected with chil- 
dren at school, we learn that all, or near- 
ly all, the children take an absorbing in- 
terest in the planting of a tree, shrub or 
seeds, and throughout the school term 
will see to it that all care is given them. 
Questions will be propounded to the 
teacher in reference to these that would 
about puzzle the expert horticulturist and 
florist. 

Place the seeds of the maple tree in the 
hands of a child, or even older people. 
Then tell them that such seeds contain 
the germ which may become a large tree 
from which can be yearly taken quite a 
supply of the best of sugar and sirup for 
table use. Just think how many chiJdren 
in our large towns, who have eaten ap- 
ples, pears and other fruits, who have not 
the least conception from whence they 
come, any more than such can be found 
at the grocery and fruit stands. Indeed 
many older people in our country towns, 
and even many of our so-called farmers, 
can tell little or nothing about trees of in- 
terest. " 

‘What a deep and profound study is the 
small rootlets of the tree you are about 
to plant, the necessary function each 
rootlet has to perform in drawing nourish- 
ment from the earth, sending it up 
through the trunk to the very top of the 
tree, and back again, giving nourishment 
and life to the plant. What an absorbing 
study is that of nature. From the child 
to the man the interest isnever abated. One 
finds great laws governing all, and al- 
though man may make a mistake among 
piants, nature never does and must be 
conformed to. 

It is in the encouragement of tree plant- 


ing among the young at school we look 
to for the best of results, and for Arbor 
Day celebrations, which should be en- 
couraged by the school boards with some 
assistance in teautifying the school 
grounds which may readily be converted 
into a “beauty and a joy forever.” 

Too many school houses can be seen in 
rural districts standing like a monument 
to desolation, with but the redeeming 
feature of having a pump, indicating 
something akin to man’s presence, and 
prebably a fence around the grounds, cov- 
ered with a bountiful and luxuriant 
growth of weeds, the opposite to educa- 
tion, culture and refinement, the intent 
and purpose of the building. 

Let us remember Arbor Day and plant 
trees and flower beds upon the school 
grounds. These will effect a refining in- 
fluence and combined with the education 
inside will produce better men and wom- 
en to still further advance the mental and 
moral elevation of man. 

Nebraska. JOHN BETHUNE. 


FARMERS AS SPECIALISTS. 


Included in every urban community will 
be found one or more farmers who have 
attained high standing among their neigh- 
bors for the very good reason that they 
produce some one thing from their land 
of better quality and in larger quantity 
(per acre) than others who are, apparent- 
ly, cultivating soil of equal character and 
who apply, also, an equal amount of la- 
bor. 

A solution, which accounts for the 
above facts, is easily furnished: In the 
first place, the man who leads his neigh- 
bors, concentrates all of his energies and 
abilities in only one direction, learning all 
he can of one branch of his business, in- 
stead of finding out a little about many 
things, hence his success is marked—he 
has become a specialist. 

Just so it is in commercial enterprises, 
in manufacturing establishments and in 
the professions. In the practice of medi- 
cine we have the oculist, the aurist, the 
surgeon, etc., while certain practitioners, 
having found that they excelled in the 
treatment of certain diseases, often by the 
use of methods of their own invention, 
have become extremely skillful and al- 
ways effect cures of cases they are in- 
duced to undertake. Such a physician is 
found in W. A. Lewin, M. D., Holland 
Building, St. Louis, who has, for many 
years, concentrated his efforts towards 
the treatment and cure of rupture. His 
success has been marked. Cures have 
been made in many states, and thousands 
have been permanently cured from his of- 
fice (as above) and the end is not yet. Dr. 
Lewin's standing in the profession is very 
high and his reputation extends to Europe 
as well as throughout the United States. 
Many cases are sent to him from other 
physicians who do not make the treat- 
ment of rupture a specialty and who 
know of the efficacy of his system. To 
learn fully about what can be done in any 
individual case, it will be best to consult 
Dr. Lewin, by letter, and without delay, 
addressing as above, and prompt atten- 
tion may be expected. 


MONEY FOR THE FARMERS. 


Farmers are coming to realize that the 
advantages of having their own threshers 
are even greater than that of having all 
other farming tools. After the work and 
anxiety of bringing the grain through to 
the threshing period, the farmers now 
stop to consider the economy and con- 
venience of threshing, or in other words, 
the damage and loss to them while wait- 
ing for some big thresher to get around, 
the waste made in their hurry to get from 
one job to another, the inconvenience of 
having the outfit quartered on them, and 
then the high price paid for work done. 
It is no wonder that the small threshers 
of large capacity that are now made are 
becoming popular. 

Our readers will probably remember 
that we have mentioned the “Columbia” 
in our columns before. This little machine 
is coming into great prominence, because 
it is small and can easily be operated 
with a small force; threshing and clean- 
ing all grains as well as any of the larger 
machines, and saving it all. 

The advertisement of the manufacturers 
who make the “Columbia” will be found 
in another column, and we would advise 
our readers who are interested to write 
for printed matter, which the company 
will gladly send to any asking for it. 


EAST TENNESSEE FARMERS’ CON- 
VENTION. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The East 
Tennessee Farmers’ Convention and 
Farmers’ Institute will meet in Science 
Hall, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
on May 21, 22 and 28, 191. An interesting 
program is being prepared which will be 
published later and several speakers of in- 
ternational reputation have already 
agreed to attend. Hitherto the meetings 
have always been limited to two days, but 
this did not allow sufficient time for the 
discussion of the subjects of interest to 
the farmers nor for a proper inspection of 
the university farm and experiment sta- 
tion, 

The program for this year will be divid- 
ed into three sections—discussing problems 
relating to the dairy; to the feeding of 
beef cattle, hogs and sheep; and to the 
consideration of topics relating to field 
culture and the management of farm 
crops. Discussions on all these subjects 
have been provided for and will be led by 
men who are thoroughly competent to en- 
list the liveliest interest. One-half day 
has been set aside for the proper inspec- 
tion of the university farm where about 
300 plats of winter and spring cereals, 
legumes, roots and various’ forage crops 
are grown. The dairy school will be op- 
erated so that the separation and hand- 
ling of milk, manufacture of butter, mak- 
ing of cheese, milk testing, etc., may all 
be witnessed by the visitors. 

As your readers are aware, this is the 
oldest agricultural organization of its kind 
in the south, this being its twenty-sixth 
annual meeting, and everything points to 
its being the largest and most successful 
meeting in the history of the convention. 
Last year there were about 600 farmers in 
attendance, and it is fully expected that 
1,000 will be present this year. A hearty 
invitation is extended to all interested in 
the upbuilding of agriculture to attend. 
The time will certainly be spent to the 
best advantage and no progressive farm 
er can afford to miss the opportunities 
this meeting will present. 

REW M. SOULE, 

Knoxville, Tenn. Assistant Secretary. 





THE PLANT LOUSE.—The ‘Modern 
Miller’s” Southwestern correspondent 
says: “Letters received from Oklahoma 


City and Purcell declare that the plant 
louse that was so destructive to wheat in 
Texas, is infesting the fields in the Ter- 
ritory, and some alarm is expressed over 
the presence of the pest.” 
Numerous letters were received in St. 
Louis from Oklahoma and Indian Terri 
tory, which confirm the ‘“‘Modern Miller’s”’ 
statement that the wheat fields were in- 
fested with the louse was so de- 
structive to the wheat crop of Texas. 


These letters report actual one 





correspondent placing it as high as 2% per 
cent, 
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Do you feel this way? 


9/7), 


Spring is Here. 
You do if you are healthy. 


if every duty is a burden, YOU NEED 


All nature feels the impulse of new life. It is 
a part of the season. Every living thing is 

tled with joyous, irrepressible energy. 
But if you are tired and listless; 


The Great 





Gentlemen:—I have used 
and it has proven very beneficial. I ha 


Respectfully, 


and 
tles, and am 
cheerfully recommend it. 

I did not feel well and 





READ THESE LETTERS. 


two bottles of Miore-Germt blood purifier 
ve n 
every day and I can recommend it to my friends 
of the best blood purifiers that I have ever seen. It stim 
to healthy action and makes one feel like a new being. 

Mrs. T. J. Winders, Malta, Ills, 

I was entirely run down and troubled with severe pains in my back, 
was requested to try Micro-Germi, and have now taken three bot- 


and: 


happy to say it has done me an amount of good, and I will 
Mrs. Chas. Anderson, Ejburn, IIIs. 
took two bottles of Micro-Germi last spri 
and it helped me very much and gave me such a good appetite. oe 
Owen Davis, I 


owa City, Iowa. 


ring 
onic and 
Scientific 


Blood Purifier. 


Micro-Germi embodies the result of modern 
medical research. It is different. from other blood 
purifiers. If others have failed to help you, Micro- 
Germi is what you need. Don’t fail to try it. 


roving in health 
neighbors as one 
ates the body 
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Get it at your Drug Store. Don’t take substitutes. They are not 





“Sust as good,” 





A PROMISING DESTROYER 
HESSIAN FLY. ~~ 

The last few years have been very try- 
ing ones for the wheat growers of that 
section of the country lying north of the 
Ohio river and between the Mississippi 
river and the Allegheny mountains. Two 
years ago, during the winter, we brought 
a& great deal of wheat into the insectary 
that had been destroyed the previous fall 
by the Hessian fly. By bringing this ma- 
terial into a summer temperature and 
keeping it there, we are enabled to bring 
out the insects long in advance of the 
dates during which they would appear 
outside. While we were able to get an 
abundance of Hessian fly during January 
and February, we did not secure a single 
individual of the parasites. Ordinarily, 
these parasites exert a powerful influence 
in keeping the Hessian fly reduced in 
numbers. 

Last year we again secured material 
from various portions of the State, and 
bred an abundance of Hessian files but 
very few parasites. This year, ‘Ol, this 
order of affairs has been reversed. During 
the latter part of February and the first 
week of March comparatively few Hes- 
sian flies have developed, while swarms of 
parasites have emerged. In some cases 
this proportion is about one fly to 25 para- 
sites. As each one of these parasites has, 
in its earliest stages, destroyed a fly, it 
will be seen that this pest of the wheat 
field is likely to get a tremendous repulse 
from this quarter. 

These parasites are very minute, black, 
four-winged flies. The females deposit 
their eggs in the bodies of the Hessian fly 
maggots, the young destroying the mag- 
gots. From all appearances, where wheat 
was sown early and destroyed by the fly, 
and later sent out fresh tillers, if these 
were sufficiently advanced to withstand 
the winter there is still a prospect for a 
fair crop of wheat, and farmers may look 
for much less injury by the fly than oc- 
curred last year, or even last fall. 

PROF. F. M. WEBSTER. 
Ohio Experiment Station. 





Every fruit grower and farmer as well 
should send to E. F. Baker & Co., Burn 
Hills, N. Y., for circulars and prices a 
Baker's Traceless Harness. By the use 
of this harness fruit trees cannot be 
hurt when cultivating orchards. It is the 
cheapest harness in use. Send on for a 
circular and mention RURAL WORLD. 


GOOD THRESHING AND THE FARM. 





We show above a cut of the famous 
Nichols-Shepard Threshing Machine, 
made by Nichols & Shepard Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. We are doing this for sev- 
eral reasons, among which may be enum- 
erated the following: Since the farmer is 
the only man on earth who provides a 
use for machinery of this class, he above 
all other people should be most deeply 
interested in it. He should know that 
there are threshers and threshers. The 
simple act of knocking the grain out of 
the chaff and separating it in a more or 
less indifferent way does not constitute 
good and economic threshing. When a 
man has been to all the trouble and out- 
lay necessary to produce a crop of grain, 
he should see to it that it is threshed in 
the best possible way. Good threshing 
embraces not only the first separation of 
the grain from the straw, etc., but pre- 
sumes that all the grain will be taken out 
and none of it passed on to the straw 
stack; it means also a perfect cleaning 
and chatfing of all grain, separating foul 
weed seeds, bits of dirt and indeed all 
foreign substances from the perfectly 
winnowed grain; the machine should so 
handle the straw that it will not be 
chopped or broken into small bits, but 
will be so handled as to preserve its long 
fiber and make it a valuable by-product 
either for use on the farm or for sale for 
commercial purposes; the machine should 
be of large capacity so as to save time 
and the hire and board of a “‘gang,”” and 
it should be equipped with all those nice 
devices and conveniences which shall not 
only save the grain and the straw in the 
best possible form, but will also make 
threshing a pleasure rather than the 
drudgery it used to be. 








The Nichols-Shepard machines have 
been constructed with all these various 
points in view. They are, therefore, not 
only the best machine for the farmer to 
employ in doing his threshing, but the 
best for him to buy if he wishes to en- 
gage in the threshing business. We can- 
not enter into a detailed description of 
these machines or the famous traction 
engines with which they are operated. 
Suffice it to say that they are each the 
best of their kind so far as design, ma- 
terial, construction, finish and working 
ability and durability are concerned: 
Write these people for an illustrated cat- 
alog, which they take pleasure in 
mailing you free, and read of these 
wonderful machines. On another 

will be found their advertisement. e 
all of this series, it contains much food 
for thought, and we ask its careful peru- 
sal at the hands of our readers. 

SILK SKIRT ver for samples of silk, meas- 
urement blank, tape. and full informa’ 

to get Skirt FREE. Dept. 15, The Howe Cus’ 
Skirt Co,, Utica, N. Y. 


Buff and White Rocks. 
Buff Recks are pure Burdick Nugget«. 
Rocks, the Empire strain; $2 per 15 straight. 
Am a member of the Buff Rock Club. 
T. 8. LEWIS, Giasgow, Mo 


ces on Peach Trees reduced. Trees kept 

* mant and in ee 1 shipping aoe. unti: 

. List on applica ° 
JOHNSTON, Box 19, Stockley, Del. ., 


A nice lot of fall , sired by Mis- 
souri's Black U. stat 5. cad Cc. 
Look Over 8. 








made toorder. Send 0c sil- 
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ds the’Storms 
constructed and ughiy ania cok bi 

Biweuareata aating lest? to oe erent cirengte of the mill itself, 


The Samson Wind Mill 


into popular favor 

ible Gear with center line Tome woe te 
and r it the 

mill. Samsen Art C: 


investigate 
O., 534 River St., Freeport, 


because of its many poin' peri 
upon ite Introd: ductlo ats sow oy 
Rexea,freetons 

we Don’t buy until you 


3 in the 
i\ STOVER MEG. 
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PUBLIC AUCTION 


All old enough to breed. Will either be bred or have 
calf at foot; of straight Scotch and Bates breeding of the 
very best, Scotch topped Bates, andsome carry a strong 
infusion of Booth Blood. This offering as to quality is 
as good as the herds they represent contain, and the 
contributors are as follows; 


June K. King, Marshall, Mo., 30 head, 


Arthur Wallace, Bunceton, Mo., 6 head, 


While Mr. C, E, Leonard, Bell Air, Mo., 
Nelson, Kansas City, Mo. and Col. W. A. Harris, 
Linwood, Kas , are offering one each. 


Col. F. M. Woods, 
Col. J. W. Sparks, 
Col. R. L. Harriman, 
Send to 


Shorthorns 


High-Classed 110 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, ON APRIL 22-23, 


Consisting of 


30 BULLS AND 60 COWS AND HEIFERS, 





Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo., 25 head, 
John Morris, Chillicothe, Mo., 26 head, 
W. P. Harned, Vermont, Mo., 15 head, 
N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo., II head, 


Fred Cooley, Columbus, Kas., 3 head, 
Col. W. R. 





Auctioneers, 


JUNE K. KING, Marshall, Mo., 


For Catalogue. 








The Celebrated LaDow-Budlong DISC. HARROW. 


bumpers in the center takeall the side draft. All boxes teed against 
wear for two years. No other manufacturer will give you such  guarentes, Ne 
the Oclebrated Dine Maerow ee ent Chae seeet but tongues Se iat 
for our Big Free Catalogue. It costs ag ieee ta 


ONLY 


want at one-half dealer's "Addvees a Se or one . 
HAE GOOD, PLOW, £9, Box 40, Alton, I 



















THE 


eeley 
ure 


2803 LOCUST ST.., ST. LOUIS. 
The only Positive Cure for Liquor Drinking, Mor- 
rw myles Narcotic rie | oma Neurasthenia, 
Correspondence and Consultation Confidential. 
DR. J. E. BL 


AINE, Physician and Manager. 
Home Treatment for Tobacco and Neurasthenia. 
Local and long dist teleph Lindell 155, 








RUPTURE 


onPermanently CURED 


REMBMBER, I have practiced right in st. 
Louis nearly ten and cured over 3 
st Loulsans, “XG PAY UNTIL CURED. 
tor Bboklet on Rapta , wi = 
Bidg., 211 N. 7th street, St Lenin 








Modern Heating Co., 


: riSdarctrteal y Sits Seay Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 








ox (Merchants Exchange. 
1901 MODELS Heating of Dwelling Houses, School 
misgicins gyiegee Betece me Fubie Buildings with the 
steam or water s a 
ages Faven® Bane Ve Write for Prices. 
AOE WANTED For locating gold and silver. lost treasures. 
ncn we S808 week a0 % RODS ee ge Boris, M., Dallas, Texas. 








Offer. 
MEAD CYCLE GO. Dept. 1g0F Chicago. 





W, H. NP cabo 100, a fee 


EGGS (16 to 21 lb. hens), 11, 








Ba: and Baff Rocks. 
kins Eggs, $2.00 pert5, $3.00 per 30, 


winners, 
Mrs, M.M. SMITH, Farmersville Illinois. 











